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Continuing 
Applause 


for | 
WIRTH’S | 


The DEVELOPMENT of AMERICA 


“A new standard of merit’? — “highly satts- 
factory teaching units’’—“a fine job in giving 
us an unbiased view of American History’ — 
‘pages sparkle with materials of human in- 
terest yet which are historically true’ —‘‘of all 
the textbooks available to pupils it 1s the one 
which they all seek’’ List $2.20 


AMERICAN BOOK 
COMPANY 
New York Chicago Cincinnati 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
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Bound Volumes 
As usual, a limited number of bound volumes of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with new copies and index will be available soon 
after the June number is printed. They will be complete for the period 
September, 1936 to June, 1937. Price, $2.50. Orders will be filled in 
the order in which they are received. 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 








BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Managment 


ress Se, 
i 711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 1223 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Discriminating Service for School Officials Seeking 
Teachers and Teachers Seeking Advancement 


Careful, 








CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials. 












SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





AT HOME 


If you can’t go to Summer 
School, Summer School will 
80 toyou. Over 150 courses 
from which to select. Do 
your work by Correspondence 
Study. Professional and 
Academic credits needed for 





certification and college 
credit. Write to the 


Correspondence Study Division 
School of Education 

The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Penna. 
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| HOTEL 
HARRISBURGER 
Newest - Tallest 


* 
RATES | 


Single Rooms $2.50 to $4 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $6 I 


All outside rooms—facing either cap- Hi 
ll itol park or 
i river. The 

cellent food at popular prices. 


| | I | (0 


John M. Crandall, Mgr. 
i Direction of American Hotel Corp. 


a 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President y 

Forty-ninth and Central Avenue, Ocean 
City, N. J.—25 Boys and 25 Girls. Ages 4-14. 
Selected clientele. $130 for 10 weeks. Best 
Food. Teachers in charge. Doctor and Nurse. 
Barnet E. Shear, M. S. in Ed. 3136 West 
Arizona St. Phila., Pa. 


the beautiful Susquehanna 
dining rooms provide ex- 
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Sebiews a Postion’ 


increasing, especially in 

elementary grades, Home Economics, In- 

dustrial Arts, Commerce, Science, and 

Mathematics. We have filled positions on 

three continents. Thirteenth year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 





Vacancies are 











You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 


guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Saccessor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


‘Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


57th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 











NATION-WIDE TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Successor to the National Teachers Agency) 
for twenty years at 327 Perry Bldg., 

1530 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa - 
Demand increasing for teachers of Industrial 
Arts, Music and Commercial Subjects. Why not 
p!an with us for next year? 
Call, Write, or Telephone (Rittenhouse 6223) 


——— 
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Astonishing Economy Plus Ford V°8 Performance 


22 to 27 miles per gallon! That's 
What you can get with a 1937 
Ford V-8 and the new 60-horse- 
power engine. It’s the ideal com- 
bination. Outstanding economy 
in operating costs plus sturdy 
performance with speeds as high 


as 70 miles an hour. And this 


new Ford V-8 gives you depend- 
able service every day of the year 
—on any roads, in any weather. 

The 1937 Ford V-8 is a big, 
roomy car. The luggage com- 
partment is large and there are 
many other unbeatable features 


—all-steel body construction, 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


new Easy-Action Safety Brakes, 
and a long list of improvements. 

See your nearest Ford dealer 
at once. He will be glad to dem- 
onstrate the 1937 Ford V-8 with 


the 60-horsepower engine. 





SEE YOUR FORD DEALER 
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enna Two New Publications 
SUMMER 


SESSIONS of Interest to School Officials 


for 
= 


Begin June 28...close August 6, 1937 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and 
close August 6th 





























“SEATING AMERICA” 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Interestingly by word and picture, ‘‘Seating Amer- 
ica” takes the reader through a great modern indus- 
trial plant—much the largest of its kind; shows some 





of the extensive equipment and innumerable opera- 





tions by which raw materials are converted into 
school furniture and other products of the American 
Seating Company; tells of the Company’s ideals, 
policies, field of service, and its widespread distribut- 











ing organization. 


“SEATING FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS” 


‘‘Seating for American Schools’’ is something new 
and distinctive in a school furniture catalog. It is an 
attractive, dynamic presentation of the most com- 





plete line of school seating equipment. New products 
are here shown for the first time, and older ones strik- 
ingly presented in a new light. Here are the latest 
productions embodying every scientific achievement 
in design and construction, priced to meet every bud- 
get limitation. Here are shown the standards in seat- 


T HE PE N Ni s YLV ANIA ing for every school grade or purpose. Every super- 
Ss TATE C Oo LLEGE intendent will want to read and file it. 
Summer Sessions—1937 | . 


IDEAL FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION These booklets are sent on request to those inter- 
ested. Address Dept. PS6. Branch offices and dis- 


tributors in principal cities from coast to coast 
are ready to render prompt seating service. 


*Inter-Session *Main Session *Post-Session 
June 8 to June 25° June 28 to August 6 August 9 to August 27 


@ Professional and academic credits needed for certifi- 
cation or degrees may be selected from a program of four 
hundred and fifty undergraduate and graduate courses. 

@ Well-qualified teaching staff. Excellent living accom- | $ y 3 Cc 
modations. Plays, Lectures, Dances, Sings, Picnics, Swim- | American ea ing ompany 
ming, Tennis, Golf and other recreational features. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Low Expenses 





*Students may register for any session, combina- Manufacturers of School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
tion of sessions, or approved parts of sessions. torium, Stadium, and Transportation Seating 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
arket, 11th & 12th Streets, Phil ia, Pa. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE Market, 209 See 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA | 918 Fulton Blidg., 6th and Duquesne Way 
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A Little Testimony from 
the Classroom 


‘The children love the songs and enjoy 
the music” »77r “‘Results are startling”, 
“The children have become much more 
enthusiastic and have made greater 
progress than when any other series of 
books has been used” »- ‘Our enthusiasm 
knows no bounds.” (From circular No. 
264, available on request.) 


Why not let your schools profit too? 
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GINN AND COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


70 Firth AvENUE 

















UN IVERSIT' 4 
rai TSBURGH 


Sesquicentennial Year 














1937 SUMMER SESSIONS 


OMPLETE and flexible program of 
undergraduate curricula in commercial 

teaching, elementary school teaching, phys- 
ical education teaching and _ supervision, 
secondary school teaching, and vocational- 
industrial and part-time teaching. 

Graduate and undergraduate professional 
courses in history, theory, and practice of 
education, including visual education; spe- 
cific and specialized treatment of educational 
problems; development of research tech- 
niques and the prosecution of investigations. 

An expanded summer offering for the 
secondary teacher with courses relating to 
the respective teaching fields and those of 
a more general and cultural nature. 

Special courses in adult education and 
religious education. 
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A Vaeation Gift 


to Yourself 


After a winter’s intensive work you owe your- 
self a restful vacation so that you may be in top- 
notch condition for fall. But, can you do this when 
the close of school means that pay checks stop and 
possible vacation accidents and illnesses may mean 
added expense to you? Usually this means a vaca- 
tion spent in the tenseness of uncertainty. 


Present yourself with a Teacher’s Income Pro- 
tection Policy and guarantee yourself an income 
for 52 weeks for sickness and accident disability. 
This policy will not only protect your income, but 
give you the peace of mind that will make your 
vacation a real one. 


Consult us for details before the close of school. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


(A legal reserve company) 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 
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The Liberal Teacher's Contribution 


to Conservatism 
H. C. LANKS 


Jenkintown High School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ODAY there seems to be increased tension between 

liberalism and conservatism, as well as radicalism. This 
tension becomes quite noticeable in the schools, and puts 
the teachers under the strain and pull of opposing forces. 
There are those who charge teachers with presenting too 
conservative a point of view, and there are those who charge 
teachers with presenting too liberal a point of view. Prob- 
ably the latter charge is most frequently heard. In fact, 
the criticism does not stop with the charge of liberalism 
but we sometimes hear the term radical used. The very 
use of the word implies the source of the criticism. Even 
the liberal is apt to brand various forms of liberalism with 
which he is in disagreement as radical. These terms are 
but relative. That is, they are not used with an absolute 
or entirely objective meaning. With the use of each word 
is generally implied judgment which is more or less affected 
by an emotional approach. For instance, the conservative 
uses the word radical in a spirit of condemnation, it is 
anathema to him. To heap reproach on the head of an 
opponent with whom he is in disagreement, it is sufficient 
to call him a radical. On the other hand the liberal uses 
the term reactionary, as a term of greatest reproach in de- 
scribing the conservative with whom he is in disagreement. 
This is what is meant by saying the words have no absolute 
connotation. With each goes a different meaning depend- 
ing upon who is using it. With each word goes an ethical 
concept, which is quite subjective, that is, it is a matter of 
the mind of the person using it. It is quite difficult for 
persons of opposite philosophies of thought to agree 
whether a certain idea is radical or conservative or other- 
wise, unless it is very extreme. 

In order to get a common point of view and be able to 
proceed as far as possible toward an understanding of the 
issues, let us attempt to locate the relative position of each 
term in so far as we are able. Using four terms we can 
agree on the following order at least; radical, liberal, con- 
servative, reactionary. This is often called from left to 
right. We use the terms extreme left to connote extremely 
radical, and extreme right to connote extremely conservative. 
We even have colors to designate the relative wings, those 
on the extreme left being designated as red and those on 
the extreme right being designated as white. Naturally 
there are various degrees of pink. Note that we have used 
a four-term designation instead of a three-word designation 
in order to avoid a controversy at the outset by placing any 
particular one in the center. The liberal likes to look at 
it as a three-word arrangement, leaving off the term re- 
actionary and thus placing the term liberal in the center 
which always seems to be a strategic position. On the 
other hand the conservative is not so likely to be interested 
in arrangement of terms, being content to look upon the 
generally accepted mass of ideas as the conservative while 
labeling anything that differs from it as liberal or radical 
depending upon degree of differentiation. Of course the 
mass of thought comes under the two connotations liberal 
and conservative, both having not undesirable meanings. 
For instance one likes to be called a good, conservative 
type, or a liberal minded person. Very often the same 
person will feel flattered by both expressions even though 
it does seem a bit inconsistent. It shows how close and 
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overlapping they are, and yet it is essentially between the 
two that we must differentiate. Let us dismiss the two 
extremes first, by saying that radical, to be exact, means 
a more or less complete change of system whereas reaction- 
ary means a throwback to the old or a retention of what 
is most generally accepted as passing into discard. 

Although we have used a four-word designation to 
classify thought it must be understood that there is no 
such thing as the beginning and end of one division of 
thought. We make this division more or less arbitrarily 
in order to comprehend. For instance what the conservative 
might call a more or less complete change in system, and 
hence radical, the liberal might call only a necessary reform 
and hence but progressive or liberal. On the other hand, 
what the liberal would call obsolescent or obsolete, the 
conservative would insist upon its retention and hence be 
described as reactionary by the liberal. It is because the 
liberal and conservative thought approach most closely to 
each other that we have the greatest controversy between the 
two. A large part of both can unite and present a common 
front to the extreme left or radical wing and a large part 
of both can unite and present a common front to the ex- 
treme right or the reactionary wing. But it is over the 
multitude of the finely divided issues that they disagree. 
Nor is the division anywhere nearly sharply drawn between 
them. It is in this twilight zone that most issues occur. 
For instance, one might be overwhelmingly conservative 
and rightly call himself thus, yet might differ with the mass 
of his fellow conservatives on what he regards as a fairly 
important issue. On the other hand one might line up 
generally with the liberals on the majority of issues and yet 
on an issue generally accepted by the liberals might differ 
and line up with the conservatives. There is no real 100 
per cent liberal nor is there a real 100 per cent conservative. 
These are mythical designations which cannot exist. A 100 
per cent conservative would tend to become reactionary and 
hence would not be a true conservative at all, whereas a 
100 per cent liberal would tend to become a radical, which 
is not a liberal at all. 

What tends to make a liberal person liberal and a con- 
servative conservative? Broadly speaking it is his past 
training and education and his status in life. These, of 
course, cover a multitude of causes; for instance, one of 
the most powerful forces in past training is religion. An- 
other strong force coming under past training is whether 
one has been reared in an atmosphere predominately optim- 
istic or pessimistic. Stronger still is whether one has early 
been reared in an atmosphere of realism or idealism. A 
family imbued deeply with the religious spirit is very liable 
to be conservative, other factors being equal. Religion is 
more or less based on acceptance of precept and dogma, 
having its origins in the deep past. Hence a prevailing 
tendency of religion makes for conservatism. We must in- 
ject the statement at this point that one is seldom the result 
of all conservative forces nor the result of all liberal forces. 
Some things of one’s past training might tend toward con- 
servatism while others might tend toward liberalism. A 
child reared in an easy going, optimistic home atmosphere, 
other things being equal, is quite likely, in as much as this 
tendency predominates, to tend toward the conservative 
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philosophy. He is quite satisfied to accept things as they 
are. The hard, practical, very realistic parents are quite 
likely to imbue in their children a rather canny conservative 
philosophy. On the other hand the more impractical, cul- 
ture loving parents are as likely to inject a spirit of liberal- 
ism. Especially is this true if the parents consciously at- 
tempt to develop a delight in rationalization. In fact this 
is one of the most potent factors which makes toward the 
inquisitive, experiment-loving type of mind and the liberal- 
istic philosophy. 

It is difficult to decide whether status in life, particularly 
economic status, or mental training is the more potent fac- 
tor in the making of the liberal or conservative. Naturally 
the strongest type is where both factors work in the same 
direction, and this is generally the case. For instance, a 
child born into a wealthy family is quite likely to be imbued 
with a practical philosophy of expensive things as being very 
desirable, and a contentment of things as they are. On the 
other hand a child born poorly and especially if he has a 
keen mind and is encouraged to rationalize will have to 
seek other than expensive pleasures and will probably sooner 
or later come to question many things of the status quo. Of 
course, if he later becomes a great economic success and 
thus what is termed a “self-made man” in the practical 
sense, this latter influence is as apt to dominate him as not 
and we shall find him often lining up with the conservatives 
and defending the status quo. However, if he does not go 
in for an economic career, and spends his time on intel- 
lectual pursuits he is quite as liable to remain and even 
increase in his liberalism, perhaps even further left. Some- 
times we have the phenomenon of the one born well off 
and later in life disregarding this and becoming an extreme 
liberal through bringing the other forces chiefly of an in- 
tellectual nature to play in his life. 

Without fear of arousing too great a controversy thus 
far we must surely have arrived at the conclusion that there 
is a close connection between liberalism and intellectualism. 
And it must needs be so. How could one engage in a great 
amount of intellectual activity without using thought for 
new applications? One cannot intellectualize solely in 
thought of the past without getting into new applications. 
Of course, this is particularly true in the human or social 
sciences, sciences dealing directly with man more or less. 
It is possible perhaps to spend one’s time on such a study 
as a dead language or a purely physical science and escape 
this liberalistic tendency of intellectualization. It must be 
pointed out here that merely to study a field for purely 
selfish enjoyment without any desire or wish to contribute 
new thought is not really the intellectualizing spirit. Hence 
we find many who appear to be wrapped up in a so-called 
cultural field who are the very pinnacles of conservatism. 
However, to intellectualize, to rationalize, that is to reason, 
into new thought situations, for one cannot be truly said to 
be reasoning into old situations, that tends toward liberalism, 
or an interest and hence a sympathetic attitude toward the 
new. For how can one humanly spend the time interesting 
oneself in the new without having to be sympathetic to- 
ward this new? It is interesting to hear a conservative 
father admonish his son to think, that is to reason, with- 
out realizing he is telling his son to engage in a process 
that is leading him away from his father’s philosophy. 

Youth, however, by virtue of its very nature tends to- 
ward liberalism. It is the period of growing, of learning 
the new. Youth is not encumbered by too much _ back- 
ground. It can afford to throw the old aside for it does 
not have a great accumulation yet. It can afford to be 
iconoclastic. Youth has its mind set on exploring the 
future. It is in the future that it is going to live and hence 
wants to adapt its ideas for that time in which it will live. 
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As rapidly as possible it wants to reason all things out. It 
is not afraid, it dare not be afraid. Throughout history, 
age has attempted to restrain youth in its ‘‘wild” attempts 
to settle everything by reason. Socrates had to drink the 
hemlock poison for ‘“‘perverting the youth of Athens,” that 
is getting them to rationalize. This Socrates’ method jis 
still the main instrument of learning today, that is to get 
youth to acquire the new by reasoning from the old. There 
are naturally some today who think that unless we get rid 
of the Socratic method of encouraging young minds to 
reason on all things civilization is doomed. It always has 
been and always will be that way, the new versus the old. 


But the complaining conservative has in mind a real 
danger. Radicalism necessarily means a sudden change. 
To speak of a great change is to speak of a sudden change, 
that is in the present. Of course, in the historical past we 
trace a great change that came about slowly, with consid- 
erable lapse of time. But to speak of a great change now 
is necessarily speaking of a sudden change, if we are going 
to experience it in our lifetime. Now it can readily be 
shown that all sudden or revolutionary movements involve 
suffering on the part of some groups. 


Education of today under the leadership of the liberal- 
minded instructor naturally approaches all problems in this 
light of pure reason. All controversial questions will be 
taken up, for how otherwise would the student be sure 
that nothing of true knowledge was being held back? Any- 
thing that properly comes within the realm of being dis- 
cussed must be taken up. There must be absolute con- 
fidence between pupil and teacher in order to do real teach- 
ing, or real direction of learning, to put it still better. Stu- 
dents must be allowed to know how their instructor stands 
so that they may engage in friendly give and take. In- 
structors are liberal today because youth demands it; they 
comprehend no other approach. Students make instructors 
liberal, not that instructors make students take a liberal 
stand. Learning can only be by either the inductive or 
deductive method. Either one of them involves the use 
and development of the reasoning faculties. This very 
training in the rationalistic approach is the greatest pro- 
tection against radicalism that we can build up. There is 
no other. Merely impregnating youth’s mind with con- 
servative dogma will not, by any manner of means, be a 
guarantee against radicalism. Someday that youth so im- 
pregnated with one side of all questions will discover that 
he has been betrayed or he will meet a new situation. Where 
will he now turn for an answer? He has been taught but 
to accept. He might again turn to a conservative adviser 
but he is quite as likely to turn to the radical. He has not 
been trained to fall back on his own reasoning. Rational- 
ization is the great stabilizer, especially in the modern 
world. In times past organized authority probably served 
this purpose but today free thought, freedom of discussion, 
must be the guides toward stabilized development. There 
will be many who will deny this for selfish reasons yet by 
so doing they are unconsciously building up a force that 
will sooner or later turn itself upon them when it discovers 
it has been betrayed. The greatest amount of security for 
all, the greatest stabilizer of today must be the trained 
rationalizing type of mind. It alone by being able to in- 
form itself, will protect us not only from present but future 
radicalism. The liberal, tolerant minded teacher trained 
in this intellectual rationalization will imbue his students 
with the same. Such a group will not refuse to talk of any 
“ism.” They will be prepared to combat fallacy at the 
threshold. Radicalism will have no chance with them. 
Thus the liberal teacher becomes the defender of conserva- 
tism against radicalism. 
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Education Becomes A Profession 


In Pennsylvania 
JAMES C. BAY 


Superintendent of Schools, Easton, Pa. 


NORTHEASTERN Pennsylvania village school direc- 
A tor complains that since April sixth his teachers have 
not greeted him with smiles and fervor as in former years 
has been their custom. ‘What's the use in being a school 
director,’ he laments, “the State hasn’t left anything of 
importance for us to do, except to pay the bills and collect 
the taxes.” 

* * * * & * * 

Wrong he is in his assumption that little of importance 
remains for school board members to do. They are now 
challenged to show their mental and moral maturity in 
dealing fairly and helpfully with teachers and to rise to the 
height of their sacred duty in selecting as new teachers only 
those men and women whose sound scholarship, social 
vision, and other qualities of mind and heart render them 
worthy of immediate and lasting tenure. 


Teacher-Centered Administration 

The master-servant relationship is gone. Henceforth the 
gravitational center of responsibility is rested in the teaching 
body. 

It is agreed, of course, in the new contract, that the 
teacher shall perform her duties under the authority of the 
school directors and under the supervision and authority 
of the supervising principal or the superintendent; but this 
agreement is not to be taken too literally. It is much like 
the customary marriage contract: the wife promises to obey, 
but the husband can not divorce her if she refuses to do 
so. The implication in both cases is that of sympathetic 
suggestion, not compulsion and prescription. 

If any doubt is entertained as to the correctness of this 
interpretation, it may be removed by an examination of the 
valid causes for dismissal. Insubordination is not one of 
them, even though it be persistent and wilful. And this 
was not an oversight in the framing of the law. The bill 
came from the House Committee containing that cause for 
dismissal, but by House vote it was stricken out, thereby 
making the Act a real Magna Charta of professional 
freedom. 

So we may now say that teachers are no longer under 
bondage but free—free to teach, free to possess their own 
souls in dignity, making democracy a reality in their own 
lives and in the lives of their pupils. 

It follows obviously that if teachers are no longer to have 
their work directed from without they must themselves plan 
to direct it from within; they must have teachers’ councils. 
These democratically organized cooperating groups will 
formulate their educational programs, assisted by the 
friendly advice of their one-time superiors. In recognition 
of this aspect of the new order of things, Easton has set 
up a general teachers’ administrative council, with sub- 
ordinate councils according to educational functions, and 
allotted ten Saturday forenoons, the first of each school 
month, to meetings conducted by these councils. 


Exit Teacher Rating 

A blessed feature of the Tenure Act is its outmoding of 
teacher rating. This device has been a whip under the 
master-servant relation. Masters have used it, ostensibly, 
to enforce the growth of their servants, to make them in- 
creasingly efficient. But Tenure marks the end of this Fas- 
cistic relation—the end of bogus measurement, of that 
charlatanry known as teacher rating. 
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Pennsylvania teachers are no longer un- 
der bondage but free—tfree to teach 


For free teachers will not suffer themselves to be rated. 
They will insist that their work be judged by the educational 
progress of their students and that they be treated with all 
the courtesy and consideration of friendly, cooperative rela- 
tions. If these basic rights be deliberately violated, they 
will ask relief; and if their petition be not granted, they 
will of necessity resort to sterner measures in order to pro- 
tect their rights and uphold the dignity of their profession. 
They will rate the raters. 


Make Way for Motherhood 

The most generally and vigorously opposed aspect of the 
Tenure Law is its tolerance of married women teachers. 
This attitude is due commonly to an economic consideration: 
that schools should furnish attractive, temporary jobs for 
taxpayers’ unmarried daughters. But the logic here is 
faulty. Schools exist solely for the education of the chil- 
dren; and the rights of forty children to a competent teacher 
far outweigh any claim that may be urged in behalf of a 
position for a taxpayer's waiting daughter. 

It follows as an obvious corollary that maternity leaves 
of absence wil! be provided for women teachers. This im- 
plication of the Tenure Law is consonant with proper re- 
spect for motherhood and in keeping with the finer personal 
qualities and more extended preparation that will be re- 
quired of future teachers. 

* * * * * * # 


Fewer and Better Teachers 

Immediate tenure presupposes no poor teachers. So the 
State is now charged with a new responsibility in the train- 
ing and licensing of teachers. 

Anyone acquainted with Pennsylvania schools during the 
past twenty years realizes that the State has made phenome- 
nal progress in training teachers. From humble beginnings 
it has developed a creditable system of teachers colleges. 
These institutions, staffed by capable, scholarly men and 
women, are graduating many satisfactory teachers. 

Our teachers college system, however, holds no adequate 
answer to the urgent necessity for fewer and better teachers. 
This answer can come only through a functional coordina- 
tion of our institutions of higher learning. 

If we really esteem the service of our colleges of arts and 
sciences, we must give them some real and distinctive part 
in our scheme of teacher-training; we must take cognizance 
of the fact that a liberal education is the essential general 
background on which to build the specialized aspects of 
professional training. This is alike true for ministry, law, 
medicine, and education—in short, for all professions. 

How, then, are we going to reorganize our uncoordinated 
institutions of higher education? A plan offered for con- 
sideration is this: make graduation from a college of arts 
and sciences a prerequisite for professional training in edu- 
cation; confine professional training in education to three or 
four state-supported institutions; make most of our present 
teachers colleges branches of the Pennsylvania State College, 
to be adapted to the various needs of a comprehensive and 
diversified system of public higher education. Having co- 
ordinated and integrated the institutional aspects of liberal 
and professional education, the State may then proceed to 
license by examination the requisite number of beginning 
teachers. In this direction lies the fulfillment of teacher 
tenure. 
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Smaller Type Size Approved for Readers 


EVERAL publishers have recently taken the view that 

smaller type in primary readers is educationally more 
sound and certainly more economical. Among them is the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, which contributes a note on 
research on the visual factors involved, as reported by the 
Publishers Weekly: 

P. S. Stockmeyer (New York teacher) told a meeting of 
the Book Clinic that, “Given a simple type face, it will 
often prove that the smaller sizes will be easier for the 
child to read than the larger. This is due to the fact that 
with a larger type there are fewer words to the line than if 
smaller type were used. This results in fatigue and nervous 
strain. It is easier for the child to ‘move his eyes over 
smaller type because his muscular training is not yet ready 
for long sweeps of the eye.” 

—New Jersey Educational Review 


Planning Programs of Agricultural 


Education for Farm Groups 

In spite of the fact that Congress sought to guard against 
the possibility of Vocational Education becoming “bookish” 
and “‘academic’”’ by providing an independent board for its 
administration, much of the work in Agricultural Education 
in many of the states has almost wholly been confined to 
high school pupils and made to conform to the adminis- 
trative routine of the public school. 

Many of those of us engaged in this work in the early 
days of the development of the program were led to believe 
as much by our own efforts as by any attempt on the part 
of anyone having supervisory authority that the whole prob- 
lem of education for the farming occupation could be solved 
that way. We actually believed that, given four years’ time 
of the boy while he was in high school, we could make a 
finished farmer out of him. That, of course, was in the 
glorious golden day when to succeed about all you needed 
to do was to produce, to grow more corn, more hogs, more 
cattle and more of everything. Doing this fairly efficiently 
one could usually round out each year with a few dollars to 
spare. Of course, that was before such problems as volume 
of business, livestock efficiency, crop index, farm balance, 
high taxes, foreclosures, tight money, and “yearly models” 
on all makes of cars. It was also before the days had arrived 
when the old piece of machinery would not hold together 
any longer, and had to be replaced with one that cost three 
times as much; before the days when the fence would no 
longer turn back the livestock and had to be rebuilt, much 
to our surprise, at more than twice the cost. We are face 
to face with the problem of what to do for the young man 
out-of-school, who wants to become established as a farmer 
and finds himself up against it; and what to do for the 
adult farmer who is established and up to his neck in 
difficulties. 

We cannot expect to win if we go into this thing of 
attempting to teach farmer groups, both young and old, 
unless we plan to win. Plans we must have, plans that are 
systematic yet not routine, plans organically alive not ad- 
ministratively dead, plans that recognize basic heritages and 
yet plan for enriched development, plans that look both 
backward and forward.—R. W. Grecory, Specialist in 
Agricultural Education, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The fear of losing one’s job has kept education in 
America fifty years behind its possible improvement.— 
Charles Eliot. 
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Position-Security Encourages Teacher 
Growth-in-Service 


Henry Kionower, Director, Teacher Education and Cer. 
tification, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


ONTINUOUS professional growth-in-service of pub- 
& lic school teachers has been one of the justifications 
for the passage of the Teachers’ Tenure Act. This Act, 
passed by the 1937 Legislature, safeguards teachers from 
unwarranted dismissals. Teachers who have spent years in 
preparation and large sums of money for their education 
may now continue their education in institutions of higher 
learning with assurance that their positions are secure. One 
cf the direct effects of the Tenure Bill will be still further 
improvement of the professional status of the profession. 
Wherever position-security is guaranteed there goes with it 
the responsibility of justifying such security in terms of 
better teaching in the classroom. 


Teachers in the public schools of Pennsylvania have an 
enviable record in the matter of professional growth. The 
facts in the office of Teacher Education and Certification in 
the Department of Public Instruction show that in 1920 
only 7.7% of all the teachers employed in the public schools 
were college graduates and that now 39.9% of all the 
teachers employed in Pennsylvania have continued their 
education to the college level. There seems every reason to 
believe that if security in position is assured and that dis- 
missal can be based only on justifiable cause, the percentage 
of college graduates will increase within the next few years. 

If the education of teachers makes for better teaching in 
the classroom, the schools of the City of Lancaster take first 
ptize among the school districts of its own size. In Lan- 
caster 61.8% of the 380 teachers employed are college 
graduates; in 1920 only 13.7% were college graduates. The 
average per cent of college graduates employed in the 
second-class school districts is 45.1% which indicates that 
the City of Lancaster is above the general average of dis- 
tricts of such cities in Pennsylvania. Hazleton City is sec- 
ond in the list with 57.6% of its entire teaching staff on 
the college level. New Castle City comes in for third place 
with 57.1% of its teachers having completed four years of 
preparation beyond the secondary school. Below is the 
chart indicating the professional status of teachers in second- 
class school districts: 


Total number Per cent of all 
of teachers teachers holding 


City Rank employed college certificates 
Lancaster “City 2.6.1.6. 1 380 61.8 
Hazleton. 'Gity 5.0.66. 2 283 57.6 
New Castle City ...... 3 343 $7.1 
Allentown City ....... 4 550 51.6 
Norristown Boro ...... 5 215 48.8 
Lower Merion Township 6 263 48.7 
Easton City: oco.ec's ose. 7 212 48.6 
Masrispure -Gity . 3.35 8 452 47.8 
po): Ges Ci 9 376 47.1 
Williamsport City ..... 10 293 46.4 
| EST at ©: | ae ere 11 702 45.9 
Reading GHy  ... «00.5.0. 12 632 45.9 
Upper Darby Township 13 333 45.6 
Bethlehem City ....... 14 356 43.3 
Altoona City’ on... 15 547 41.3 
Johnstown City ....... 16 486 40.1 
Wilkes-Barre City .... 17 601 39.0 
Scranton CNY so at. 18 943 36.8 
Chester “Gity sc ses 19 Sot 36.3 
McKeesport City ...... 20 370 34.9 


T IS the nature of man to want what he has not, and 

to desire to be where he is not. This craving produces 
progress, inspires effort, and is the mainspring of many 
useful accomplishments.—Selected. 
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How Can Art Education Cooperate 
with the Schools and the Community 
In Making Better Citizens 


W. W. EISENHART 


Superintendent of Schools, Tyrone, Pennsylvania 


HE subject we are considering implies relationship be- 
T tween art education and citizenship. That such re- 
lationship exists is too obvious to call for extended comment. 
I should like, however, to say a few things about this re- 
lationship, primarily in the hope that what I may say will 
serve as a basis for my answer to the question raised in the 
subject under discussion. 

Citizenship is a way of living. Its basis is in knowledge. 
Knowledge is important because it determines attitudes. The 
functioning of attitudes results in conduct. Unless knowl- 
edge leads to desirable conduct, it is worthless. One citizen 
might revel in the beauty of the autumnal hills and at the 
same time permit his backyard or the community burial 
ground to be a wilderness of weeds. Another might vote 
for marble palaces in which to house governmental activities 
and live in a home, in the appearance of which he takes no 
interest. 

We are apt to think of citizenship as having to do with 
one’s relationship to government only. As a matter of fact 
citizenship is primarily a relationship between people. In 
a democracy the people are the State. To maintain satisfac- 
tory relationships with other people is to maintain satis- 
factory relationships with the State. Good citizens are simply 
men and women who maintain such relationships with other 
citizens. They need little governing because they appreciate 
what is right and they are willing to do it. 

The maintenance of right relationships between citizens 
is dependent upon wholesome attitudes. An attitude is a 
generalized ideal. It is a product of appreciation. To be 
sure, it must be an intelligent attitude and as such is based 
upon knowledge, but if it is to function in the proper dis- 
charge of civic obligation it must rest in appreciation. Since 
the main purpose of art education in the public schools is 
appreciation, its value in training for citizenship must be 
apparent. 

But there is another relationship implied in good citizen- 
ship. It is the relationship of the individual to his environ- 
ment. People can not divorce themselves from their 
surroundings. Try as they may they can not escape them. 
To be sure, the influence of environment is silent, notwith- 
standing it is none the less powerful. It is for this reason 
that the problem of civic beauty has found its way into the 
modern course of study. School people generally accept re- 
sponsibility for training children to beautify their environ- 
ment and consciously to maintain it. They realize that 
ugliness has a harmful effect upon people; that it incites 
to disorderliness, to destruction of property and to disrespect 
for, and disobedience to, constituted authority. On the other 
hand, they know that beautiful surroundings stimulate per- 
sonal and community pride, that they engender respect for 
authority; and, very generally, that they make the problem 
of maintaining desirable environment much more easy. The 
animosities of the most uncouth person soften in the pres- 
ence of an individual whose home or office surroundings 





*Address before the Central Convention District, PSEA, Lock Haven, 
October 2, 1936, 
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bespeak his concern for cleanliness, orderliness, and beauty. 
No backwoodsman will stalk across the threshold of a home 
surrounded with a beautiful and well-kept lawn without 
losing some of his enmity for the man whom he imagines 
has wronged him. He may enter his own home whose floor 
is bare and poorly kept without a thought of soiling it but 
not the home of a man he is “‘out to get” if it is beautifully 
finished in hardwood and covered with Wilton or Persian 
rugs. Beautiful environment is a powerful deterrent; it is 
also a refining influence. 

The beautification of one’s immediate surroundings is not 
the only concern of art education. It is just as much con- 
cerned with the beautification of the more remote environ- 
ment of the people of a state and nation. Broad, smooth 
highways, flanked with stately trees and flowering shrubbery; 
well-kept, well-shaded, and spacious parks, within whose 
confines one may hear the ripple of the brook and the songs 
of birds, and where one may see the hues of the rainbow 
in flower, tree, and sky—these, in the day of the automobile, 
do for the citizen away from home what beauty of imme- 
diate environment does for him at home. I doubt whether 
anyone will dispute the influence which the beauty spots of 
the Commonwealth have had upon a motor-loving citizenry. 
The need for a state constabulary to restrain motorists from 
vandalism or to coerce them into obeying established rules 
and regulations is becoming daily less urgent. Beauty of 
field, mountain, highway, and stream is transforming thou- 
sands of Americans into law-abiding, orderly, and patriotic 
citizens. 

What can art education do to foster in the nation’s citi- 
zens right attitudes toward civic beauty? 

1. It can continue to stress appreciation of the beautiful. 
Happily the skill objective of the art education of yesterday 
has been fading more and more into the background. 
Teachers are realizing as never before that the pupils of 
democracy’s schools are not all capable of becoming artists. 
They begin to see in the appreciation of beautiful things a 
powerful ally of obedience to and respect for constituted 
authority. I do not mean, of course, that no attention should 
be paid to skill. What I mean is that more attention 
should be given to appreciation. 

2. A second concept that has influenced art education in 
recent years, and which, in my judgment, should continue 
to receive a large share of the teacher’s attention is that of 
creative work in art. It is not so many years ago that the 
art product of our schools was the outcome of imitative 
and in many instances copyist effort. Much of it was flaw- 
less and parents took great pride in the achievements of 
their children, but at best it had a very bad effect upon 
training for the initiative and resourcefulness that should 
characterize good citizens. Real democracy does not regiment 
its citizens to a set way of life. Nor may schools force boys. 
and girls to conform to copyist procedures, and hope to 
train for real democracy. The citizens of a democracy must 
be trained to assume the initiative in trying to discover new 
and better ways of living; they must be trained to create 
institutions and conditions of life that will further the 
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democratic way of living. In so far as art education utilizes 
the creative ability that is present to a greater or less degree 
in every child, it promotes this objective of good citizenship. 


Moreover, if the presumption holds, that in any group 
there are some whose ability will insure, after proper train- 
ing, the creation of something which others may enjoy, then 
the State is under obligation to provide the opportunity for 
such training. It is always better to spend money to prevent 
people from assuming undesirable attitudes or from forming 
harmful habits than to save it to punish people later on who 
may have been encouraged to acquire such attitudes and 
habits. 

How can art education foster in pupils appreciation of the 
beautiful; how can it further the creative effort of pupils? 

1. It can pay more attention to the beautification of the 
school’s environment. Palatial buildings with costly furnish- 
ings are not the sine qua non of the realization of this 
objective. Plain buildings, provided they have been designed 
by capable architects, are as likely to arouse an appreciation 
for beauty as the more ornate structure upon whose planning 
the novice labored. 

School yards with grassy lawns and flowering shrubbery 
banked against bare and ugly places work wonders in the 
pupil’s attitude toward cleanliness, orderliness, and beauty. 
The tradition in America of a combination school lawn and 
playground has held far too long. It is time that the school 
move in the direction of their separation. 

Then too, the interior of the school building, and particu- 
larly the classroom, has long been too dull and drab. Class- 
rooms need to be kept brightened with warm, yellow-tinted 
walls, with library corners equipped with brightly colored 
books, racks, table, and chairs. Teachers’ desks need to be 
made attractive with the season’s flowers and the neat and 
orderly arrangement of books and papers. Choice color 
prints of the masters need to grace the walls. Finally, both 
teacher and pupils need to put into practice what they have 
learned about color harmony and design in the selection of 
the clothing they wear. More than one classroom I know 
has lost its control problem through the simple observance 
of these ways of beautifying it. If so little a matter as this 
cat. be made to work for more cheerful and willing obedi- 
ence to constituted authority who will dispute its importance 
in training for life after the child’s school days are over. 

2. The modern school curriculum offers art education a 
wealth of material which can be utilized to promote better 
citizenship. The geography and history of our country, the 
study of elementary science, the social science courses,—all 
offer abundant opportunity to pictorialize what is often 
nothing more than the memorization of a mass of dry, dead 
facts; and so to invest them with a meaning and charm that 
they can never have without the aid of art education. 

In our own schools there is close correlation between the 
art department and teachers of academic subjects, and the 
latter testify repeatedly to the quickening and rational effect 
which the alliance has produced upon pupils. Whether it 
be a child in the first grade, transferring his concept of 
Little Black Sambo with brush and water color to the paper 
that rests on an easel, or the fifth grader who constructs and 
furnishes the mansion of a Virginia planter, or the ninth- 
grade girl who selects a print and pattern in harmony with 
what she has learned in the art class and makes her dress 
under the supervision of the home economics teacher—in 
every case, there is so obvious an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of what has been learned and such an obvious joy in 
the performance that none can deny the value of correlating 
the work of the two departments. 

3. Art education can promote better citizenship by pay- 
ing more attention to national art. Perhaps we have been 
stressing international art at the expense of our own. I am 
not advocating that schools should abandon consideration of 
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the works of the great masters. Such a course would be folly. 
I am merely making a plea that more consideration be given 
to the work of American artists. Boys and girls need to be 
taught that their own countrymen have produced some ve 
worth-while work. If they can be impressed with the ex. 
cellence of such work their appreciation of American genius 
ought to engender patriotic emotions, and in some cases 
perhaps, stimulate the more capable to create something that 
will add glory to the achievements of American democracy, 

In concluding, I wish to disclaim any thought of original- 
ity. I have merely restated what I have learned and read 
over a period of years. No doubt there is nothing new in 
what I have said. But if it quickens your appreciation of 
what art education can do to insure an intelligent and law- 
abiding citizenry my effort, at least from my point of view, 
will not have been in vain. 


Parent Conferences as a Technique for 


Promoting Home School Relationships 

When a child goes to school there is inevitably contact 
between home and school. The child’s school attendance 
obviously affects his home life, likewise his home life has 
a direct bearing on his school life. This makes it extremely 
important for the home and the school to have a coopera- 
tive understanding each of the other. Conferences with 
parents are a means of achieving this cooperative relation- 
ship. They should be thought of always, however, as only 
one of the many techniques which can profitably be used. 
As a matter of fact, home-school contacts should be seen 
in their correct relationship with all other phases of the 
work with parents. Parent education is coming more and 
more to be thought of as education for family living. As 
such it concerns not only parents themselves but all other 
members of the family. This includes grandparents, rela- 
tives, persons standing in the relationship to the child of 
parent substitute, and even children themselves must be 
considered in any program of education for family living. 
Parent education in this broadened concept includes con- 
sideration of homemaking as it relates to family life, family 
health, family recreation, and of family contact with and 
use of community agencies. 

The school can serve in many ways as a family aid, but 
in doing so it must understand family problems as they 
exist today. Many of these problems are the same that 
have always confronted the family, but many others have 
arisen because of or have been accentuated by existing 
economic conditions and current social change. With these 
in mind and fully alert to their implications for family 
living, the school can aid in the following ways: 

1. In giving counsel on child guidance—Conferring 
with the parents concerning techniques most useful with 
a given child. 

2. Consideration of family problems, keeping in mind 
always that the best service often is that of referring the 
family to the proper social agency. Great care should be 
taken that the school does not attempt to counsel in family 
matters better handled by another agency. 

3. Supplementing physical care—The school can be of 
distinct aid in safeguarding the child’s health both by pro- 
viding regular health service and by cooperating in dis- 
covering physical defects and in making such contacts as 
enable the family to secure remedial treatment. 

4. Helping the child to develop skill and techniques in 
becoming an independent self-controlled individual using 
the knowledge which he gains in solving his everyday prob- 
lems. This, of course, is a commonly accepted function of 
the school—GRACE LANGDON, Supervisor of Emergency 
Nursery Schools, New York City. 
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Mathematics and Education 


LEE EMERSON BOYER 


State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Pa. 


ATHEMATICS has been called Queen of the Sci- 
Wirvces? Plato said, “God eternally geometrizes” and 
placed over the entrance to his academy “Let No One 
Ignorant of Geometry Enter Here.” The Rhind Papyrus, 
that old mathematical document containing a rather com- 
plete record of mathematical achievements of its day, was 
characterized by its users, the Egyptians, ‘Directions for 
Knowing All Things Dark.” Thus, in past generations 
mathematics was regarded as of superb educational sig- 
nificance and for a long time occupied a prominent position 
among the “required” subjects in the curricula of secondary 
schools and colleges. Within the last thirty years the theory 
of “faculty” psychology has been proved erroneous. Seem- 
ingly the reasons for studying mathematics were materially 
weakened and almost thrown out of the window along 
with the so-called “mental discipline’ theory of psychology. 
Since then many theories and regulations concerning the 
place of mathematics in the educational process have been 
fabricated by sincere educators but the general trend of the 
movement has been away from mathematics. 

The above paragraph easily allows the induction that 
mathematics—like other dogs—has had its “day” and is 
now simply exerting the last kicks of a dying frame. Be- 
fore letting this induction become too firmly fixed, how- 
ever, the writer would like to mention the name of a liv- 
ing educator, one not particularly interested in mathematics 
from a professional standpoint, and quote his characteriza- 
tion of mathematics as an educational medium. 

Edward Howard Griggs, noted lecturer and philosopher, 
eee accurate thinking is accurate thinking; and 
mathematics is the one perfectly accurate form of thinking 
known to man. Once the habit of accurate thinking is 
formed, it applies to everything you think about. It is 
not necessary to speak theoretically; I know that I can 
organize my thought more accurately, because I did some 
six years of mathematics during my brief term in college.” 

If the above characterization of mathematics is only par- 
tially as strong as the reputation of this man in recognized 
educational circles, it behooves us, as educators, to think at 
least once more about this oldest of school subjects con- 
cerning which there is evidently so much confusion of 
thought. 


Education 


In order to understand the modern process of education 
it is necessary to recognize the type of psychology upon 
which it is based. This is a delicate matter for we have so 
many kinds of psychologies. By and large, however, most 
of the psychology basic to our modern educational theory 
has been founded or established upon the study either of 
infant learning or animal learning, or both. In each case 
the lower mental processes (involving discrete or simple 
stimulus-response situations) were the main objects of study. 
Complex human learning was purposely avoided in the be- 
lief that the facts covering the simple behavior patterns 
would be wholly sufficient to explain the more advanced 
forms of learning. Education, based on this psychology, 
places prime emphasis on drill and the goals become col- 
lections of mere automatic, and in a sense mechanical, 


“Bell, Iric T. Queen of the Sciences. Williams and Wilkins. Baltimore, 


Md. 1931. 
* Griggs, Edward Howard. The Story of an Itinerant Teacher. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Bobbs Merrill Co. 1934. 
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Correctness in thinking may be taught through mathe- 
matics. 


response. Meaningfulness and insight are the non-empha- 
sized by-products of education under this theory. 

Now, Judd points out that in, ‘the past five years eight 
major efforts have been made to formulate new types of 
educational psychology. Each of these efforts shows a 
more or less marked trend toward emphasis of the higher 
mental processes rather than from examinations of early 
and primitive forms of consciousness.”’ 

Not only is it possible that this over-simplified psychology 
has unduly emphasized the mechanical aspect of education 
but in its zeal to make the school child-centered it has also, 
by its emphasis on the lower mental processes of the child, 
over-emphasized childish whims, interests, and methods of 
learning. Rugg and Shumaker,‘ in their study of “‘child- 
centered” schools, warn against the avoidance of real work 
and of consecutive thinking, which is often the consequence 
of unrelated “‘activities.’ No doubt, the child-centered 
school theory has made many contributions to the teaching 
process but the writer wishes to point out the minimizing 
or neglect of the higher mental outcomes of education. It 
would seem there is some danger that spoon feeding of 
predigested educational material may not be consummated 
—the weaning period may be postponed too long. “In 
the interests of making the learner independent of the 
teacher—the final goal of all good instruction—we must 
insist, as time proceeds, that the pupil be freed from the 
necessity of the psychological mode of presentation in 
which, for reasons of immaturity, great sacrifice is made 
to conciseness, ease of reference, and application.”® The 
heritage of the race will always be recorded in treatises 
organized for the logically trained thinker. 


Mathematics 


Frequently the relation of mathematics to the thinking 
process is not clearly understood by students and even 
teachers. This seems attributable to the fact that very 
frequently mathematics has not been taught with the idea 
of making this relationship clear. Mathematics was merely 
the laborious job of manipulating numbers in arithmetic, 
numerical symbols in algebra, space concepts in geometry, 
and a combination of all in trigonometry. In college, very 
often, it was more “of the same” with possibly the addi- 
tional technique of the calculus. Frequently “getting the 
answer’ was the prime objective. If scientific thinking is 
to become a major aim of education and if mathematics 
is to make a contribution toward this end, then clearly we 
must make conscious efforts towards correlating the two. 

In the first place, we need to teach the true nature of 
mathematics. Teachers and pupils must recognize that 
mathematics involves computation but it is not only com- 
putation. Mathematics contains computation somewhat like 
an automobile contains a seat. 

Mathematics is essentially an abstract and arbitrary sci- 
ence built up deductively from certain undefined terms and 
unproved postulates. The elements of such a science may 
be our arithmetical numbers, its operations may be addition, 
multiplication, etc., and its conclusions may have to do 
with numbers or space relations but mot necessarily. In- 


3 Judd, C. H. Education As Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes. 
New York, MacMillan, 1936 p. 148. 

# Rugg, Harold, and Shumaker, Ann. The Child Centered School, New 
York World Book Co. 1928 pp. 129-130. 

5 Chapman and Counts. Principles of Education. New York, Houghton 
and Mifflin Co. 1924 pp. 547-548. 
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deed the elements and operations of a mathematical science 
may be wholly imaginary—wholly apart from notions of 
number or space. It is the logical manipulation of these 
elements and operations according to the beginning assumed 
“laws” that provides the study of reasoning in its clearest 
and most precise form. In such an exercise the deduced 
conclusions are not necessarily of great importance but the 
method of arriving at them is. The fact that some of the 
conclusions of plane geometry are of a utilitarian nature 
frequently induces teachers to stress the “tool” aspect of 
this subject and to neglect emphasizing the mode of reason- 
ing used. To overcome this we might well consider, in 
an elementary way, non-Euclidean geometries along with 
the more common Euclidean geometry. Show how in one 
geometry the sum of the angles of a triangle may be more 
(or less) than 180 degrees depending altogether on the 
different basic assumptions used. 


Greater attention to the history of mathematics—especially 
that of our number systems—will aid tremendously in 
giving our pupils a true comprehension of the possibilities 
of mathematics as a tool and as a science of thought. From 
the earlier study of number relations to the later study of 
calculus our mathematical outcome should tend more and 
more towards acquiring a mode of thinking. Nor is this 
merely a command “to think.” It calls for analysis of the 
mental processes of thought and a conscious effort, by pupil 
and teacher, to single out the steps of scientific thinking 
{as exemplified in mathematics but similarly applicable to 
non-mathematical situations) and engage in exercises aimed 
at transforming these mental processes into habits. 

A new but challenging aspect of mathematics is approxi- 
mate computation. All of us know that 187 horses is an 
expression referring to exactly 187 animals, no more and 
no less, but that a plot of ground 187 feet long is commonly 
recognized as a plot a little longer than 186.5 feet but 
shorter than 187.5 feet. Likewise for all measured num- 
bers—they are approximate, not exact like counted num- 
bers. But the science of mathematics called arithmetic 
is definitely dependent upon the functioning of certain 
definite and exact concepts, operations, and laws. The fact 
that our ordinary arithmetical operations hold is due to 
the fact that our marvelous number system which we in- 
kerited comprising exact numbers can be made to corre- 
spond exactly with the abstract terms and laws of mathe- 
matical arithmetic, or vice versa. Now, it occurs to few 
teachers of arithmetic that most of the “real” problem ma- 
terial features approximate numbers and that if we operate 
with them as though they were exact our work will feature 
false accuracy. 

Why not place reasoning high in the objectives of teach- 
ing arithmetic and really think through the processes hav- 
ing to do with different kinds of numbers? It can be 
done. To do so will require, first, that teachers know the 
abstract mathematical laws governing arithmetic and thus 
in turn recognize their degree of correspondence with exact 
numbers and with approximate numbers. Secondly, our 
arithmetic books and problems material must distinguish 
clearly between counted numbers and measured numbers. 
Thirdly, several concepts related to the nature of approxi- 
mate numbers, not now commonly included in the course 
material, should be and easily can be included. This is 
but one possible move towards getting away from mere 
mechanical mathematics to a more meaningful brand of 
mental behavior. 

Thus, in conclusion, it doesn’t seem unreasonable to 
believe that if mathematics course material be revised to 
meet the needs of the day (which is steadily coming about), 
if teachers familiarize themselves with the true nature of 
mathematics and then devote themselves whole-heartedly 
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to the task of using this “best examplar of the process of 
human reasoning” for the purpose of teaching boys and 
girls to think logically, within and without the realm of 
mathematics, mathematics may yet play a significant part 
in making education worth while. 


The New Education 


For example some of the characteristics of the new edu- 
cation in a modern school are: There are a maximum of 
educative student activity and a minimum of teacher activity 
during the school sessions. Students play some part in the 
planning of what they are doing. Provision is made for 
individual differences in abilities, interests, and environ- 
mental backgrounds. There is a friendly cooperative atti- 
tude among the students. There is a favorable teacher. 
student relationship. The teacher is a courteous adult at 
all times, that is, he shows respect for each student person- 
ality. There is a favorable student-teacher relationship. 
Students are constantly learning, that is, acquiring knowl- 
edge, perfecting habits and skills, or developing apprecia- 
tions and desirable attitudes. The teacher is a guide who 
arranges and selects environmental stimuli. He dominates 
the situation in the sense that students know that he is the 
adult responsible for the classroom activities, but he does 
not domineer. There are certain group understandings or 
“mores” initiated by, and adhered to by the classroom 
group which includes the teacher. Students are aware of 
their progress or lack of progress. This is facilitated 
through the use of short objective tests, graphs made and 
kept by students, and subjective estimates given by mem- 
bers of the group and by the teacher. There is a minimum 
of competition among individuals. The individual is en- 
couraged to compete with his own record. The teacher 
plans her work in advance and uses illustrative materials 
of all kinds to provide for the enrichment of students’ ex- 
periences and understanding. There are many opportunities 
for student initiative and creative expression. There is 
recognition of the need for the acquisition of a thorough 
control of the tools of learning. The school environment 
is simple, natural, healthful, comfortable, secare, beautiful, 
and orderly. There is freedom from fear and strain, and 
from prolonged physical restraint. There is an absence of 
clutter or of useless things. There is marked cooperation 
between the school and the home. No school can accom- 
plish its purpose without the active support and intelligent 
cooperation of the parents. The school is an educational 
laboratory where teachers try new methods and study the 
results carefully making some contribution to educational 
progress. 

As a note of caution there is much said about the neces- 
sity of teaching students and not subjects. We are agreed 
that the development of the character and social personality 
is more important than the mastery of subject matter. How- 
ever, one must remember that subject matter is very impor- 
tant in our modern school. If the purposes of the school 
are to be realized, students must be taught a wholesome 
regard for facts. They must learn how to get at the facts 
and to evaluate what they find. Student interest in ac- 
tivities of the school stimulated by the teacher is soon dis- 
sipated unless these activities lead out into realms of sub- 
ject matter which create new and more lasting interests.— 
LesTER K. ADE, Supt. of Public Instruction, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Whoever acquires knowledge but does not practice it is 
as one who ploughs but does not sow.—Saadi. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





Prospective Legislative Achievements 


S THIS issue of the JOURNAL goes to press, the Legis- 
A lature has not completed. its work. A number of bills, 
however, have been signed by the Governor and are now 
law, a number are in the hands of the Governor, a number 
are in transit through the House and Senate, a number 
remain in the Education Committees of the House and 
Senate for future consideration, and still others are 
“pickled” in committee. 

A brief statement of the status of the major PSEA 
proposals follows. 


Tenure 

Pennsylvania teachers attained tenure with the signing by 
Governor Earle of Senate Bill 369 by Senator Mundy on 
April 6, 1937. Upon signature, the Mundy Bill became 
Act No. 52 and will long be remembered by members of 
the Association as another milepost in progressive school 
legislation in the Commonwealth. 

Tenure provisions for faculty members of State Teachers 
Colleges are provided in Senate Bill 637. This bill has 
passed the Senate and is under consideration by the House 
Education Committee. 

Tenure for superintendents is provided in Senate Bill 
144 by Mr. Reed. The Senate, without an opposing vote, 
passed finally the Reed Bill on May 13. It is anticipated 
that favorable consideration will be given to it by the 
House Education Committee and members of the House. 


Reorganization of School Districts 


Providing for a county board of school directors, for the 
elimination of school districts without any teachers, and for 
the merging of other school districts, House Bill 114 by 
Mr. Brownfield, following its successful passage through 
the House and Senate, was approved by Governor Earle on 
May 13. This measure has great possibilities of unifying 
the administrative procedures in fourth-class school districts 
and bringing to a focus planning procedures for the merging 
and combining of smaller districts. 


Increments for Teachers in Fourth-Class Districts 


An objective of the Association, namely an increase in 
the minimum salaries of teachers in fourth-class districts 
with provisions for increments, seems about to be realized. 
Supported by Governor Earle, a series of bills is near enact- 
ment. The Horting Bill, House Bill 1978, which estab- 
lishes $1,000 as a minimum for elementary teachers in 
fourth-class districts with four increments of $50 each and 
$1,170 as a minimum for high school teachers in fourth- 
class districts with four increments of $100 each, has passed 
the House and will undoubtedly receive favorable consider- 
ation in the Senate. 

A chain store tax bill, proposed by Governor Earle as 
a means of securing revenue from which the State may 
make its proper share of appropriations toward these 
salaries, has been passed finally by both the House and the 
Senate. The third measure in the series, an appropriation 
measure by Mr. Achterman, is now in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Now that the chain store tax becomes a reality, the 
other bills of the program seem assured. Governor Earle 
and leaders of the administration have spoken on a number 
of occasions in full support of this legislation. 
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High School Tuition 

Beginning with the biennium July 1, 1939, school dis- 
tricts will receive liberal reimbursement for high school 
tuition. This will be possible through the provisions of 
Senate Bill 558 by Mr. Ruth which became Act No. 141 
when approved by the Governor on May 7. 

The schedule of reimbursements is as follows: 
School districts with a true valuation per teacher of: 

$25,000 or less 60 per cent reimbursement of the high 
school tuition cost. 

$25,000 to $50,000 55 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. 

$50,000 to $75,000 50 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. 

$75,000 to $100,000 45 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. 

$100,000 to $150,000 40 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. . 

$150,000 to $200,000 35 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. 

$200,000 to $250,000 30 per cent reimbursement of the 
high school tuition cost. 


Transportation 

Beginning with the biennium 1939, more liberal appro- 
priations will be provided for the transportation of pupils 
to consolidated schools. Two bills, somewhat similar in 
purpose yet differing in details, deal with transportation. 

The Kelso Bill, House Bill 793, has passed the House 
and first reading in the Senate and is now in the Senate 
Education Committee. The Ruth Bill, Senate Bill 638, has 
passed both the Senate and the House but because of dis- 
agreements on amendments made in the House, it is held 
for concurrence. It is anticipated, however, that these 
differences will be adjusted and that a graduated scale of 
reimbursements, somewhat similar to those provided for 
high school tuition, will finally be agreed upon. 


Teachers Salaries and Their Prompt Payment 

Payroll obligations are given a priority over other current 
expenses in House Bill 1005 by Mr. Chervenak which was 
reported with favorable recommendation for passage by 
the House Education Committee on May 12. 

Withholding of appropriations as a penalty for failure 
to comply with the salary provisions and increment re- 
quirements of the Edmonds Act is provided in House Bill 
1055 by Dr. Boies, which has passed the House and which 
on Tuesday, May 11, was reported with favorable recom- 
mendation for passage by the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. 


Institutes 


Teachers in fourth-class districts under the provisions of 
Act No. 6, signed by the Governor on February 24, will 
receive an increase in their present pay for attendance at 
county institutes from $1 to $2 for each half-day, not to 
exceed $8 for any one school year. 


Reports 

The Department of Public Instruction is given greater 
authority by Act No. 142, approved by the Governor 
May 7, in requiring the filing of necessary reports. Under 
the provisions of this act the Department may withhold 
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appropriations from a school district until all the reports 
due from it are filed with the Department. 


Appropriations 

The general appropriation bill in its present form carries 
items for the various educational agencies as they appear 
in the budget of the Governor presented to the General 
Assembly on February 24. Final passage of the appropria- 
tion bill is always one of the last acts of the General As- 
sembly before adjournment. 

What changes will be made in the specific items for 
education as this bill progresses towards passage cannot 
be predicted. With the constantly favorable attitude of 
the administration toward education, it is anticipated that 
as finally approved the appropriations for education will be 
adequate to meet the obligations of the various subsidy acts. 
Conclusion 

Each session of the Legislature has its fulfillments and 
disappointments. It is inevitable that a number of desir- 
able legislative objectives will not be written into law. The 
session of the General Assembly just closing, however, gives 
promise of unusual fulfillment and attainment of desirable 
legislative objectives. 

An extensive program of legislation, including many of 
the legislative objectives of the PSEA, was sponsored by 
the Department of Public Instruction. Under the able 
statesmanship of State Superintendent Ade and the coopera- 
tion of the educational forces, prospects are bright for the 
attainment of the major portion of this program. 


Association Activities 
Committee on Legislation 


HE Committee on Legislation of the PSEA met at Head- 

quarters, April 21, 1937, and transacted the following 
business: 

1. Recommended to the Executive Council that it co- 
operate with the Department of Public Instruction in every 
way possible to expedite the speedy interpretation of Act 
No. 52, the Teacher Tenure Act 

2. Authorized the appointment of a committee to coop- 
erate with the Association of Trustees of Teachers Colleges, 
the Department of Public Instruction, and other groups in 
placing before the Governor the need for adequate appro- 
priations to Teachers Colleges for restoration of teachers’ 
salaries 

3. Received a report on Federal legisiation 

4. Received information on the current status of educa- 
tional measures in the General Assembly 

5. Received and adopted reports from members of the 
committee on the status of tenure for county and district 
superintendents 

6. Approved amendments to S. B. 144 to give stronger 
legal status to the office of superintendent 

7. Took action on bills as follows: 

Approved: Senate Nos. 407, 512, 558, 559, 606, 608, 628, 
637 (approved with amendment), 638, 885, and 918; 
House Nos. 1465, 1466, 1467, 1501, 1504, 1511, 
1532, 1559, 1569, 1696, 1741, 1742, 1749, 1766, 
1786, 1818, 1890, 1978, 2030, and 2136 

Opposed: Senate Nos. 546, 631, 816, and 947; House 
Nos. 1575, 1616, 1688, 1737, 1747, and 2047. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GayMAN, Acting Secretary 
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Committee on Teacher Welfare 
The Committee on Teacher Welfare met at PSEA Head. 
quarters on April 15, 1937. 
Statistical information was received as follows: 
Number of beneficiaries as of December 5, 1936 
(as reported in the January, 1937, PSJ, page 
11350) MRR etree ee ree Ones anaes 55 
Total monthly payments as of December 5, 1936 $938.63 
Number of beneficiaries deceased since December 


Shae 05 Siena parece mete rere ei roe ceeroee 3 
Number of beneficiaries removed from Welfare 

Fund since December 5, 1936 .......... 1 
Number of beneficiaries added to Welfare Fund 

since December 5. 1936 . 2. ss... ence ootas 2 
Number of beneficiaries as of April 15, 1937 .. 53 


Total monthly payments as of April 15, 1937 .. $918.85 

The financial statement indicated a balance on hand in 
the Welfare Fund of $23,606.35. 

Eleven applications for assistance were received and con- 
sidered by the committee. Three of these were approved 
for assistance, three were disapproved, and additional in- 
formation was requested on five. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GayMAn, Secretar) 


Northeastern Convention District 

Ree numbers of teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and other educational workers met at Sunbury, April 16 

and 17, at the annual Northeastern Convention District of 

the PSEA. 

The general sessions and departmental meetings were well 
attended and were marked by carefully prepared addresses 
and thoughtful discussions. Speakers at the general pro- 
grams were: LeRoy A. King, University of Pennsylvania, 
who spoke on “Changing Problems in a State Program of 
Education ;”’ State Superintendent Lester K. Ade, who spoke 
on “The Fine Art of Living;’’ Charles F. Maxwell, Presi- 
dent of the PSEA, who used for his theme “The Challenge 
of the Teaching Profession;” and Dean Louis A. Pechstein, 
University of Cincinnati, who spoke on Friday on “We 
Irritating Adults” and on Saturday morning discussed ‘“‘Chil- 
dren for Tomorrow.” 

Music for the general sessions and departmental meetings 
was furnished by the music supervisors and students of the 
Sunbury schools. Particularly delightful was a teachers’ 
sextet from the Myers High School, Wilkes-Barre, which 
rendered selections before the graded school department on 
Saturday morning. 

Unusual features of the meeting were a pageant of char- 
acter episodes entitled “Making a Life” by pupils of the 
Sunbury schools, presented at the opening of the Friday 
evening general program, and the informal reception and 
dance by the teachers of Sunbury in the Elk’s Ballroom after 
the Friday evening meeting. 

Officers elected were: President, C. C. Madeira, superin- 
tendent of schools, Sunbury ; vice-president, Allen E. Bacon, 
superintendent of schools, Wilkes-Barre; and secretary, W. 
A. Herr, principal, Harman Junior High School, Hazleton. 


Resolutions 
The Resolutions Committee 

Expressed appreciation to Superintendent C. C. Madeira, 
Sunbury, and his associates for their hospitality during 
the Convention 

Commended President Allen E. Bacon, Wilkes-Barre, and 
his Executive Council for the program 

Expressed confidence in the affairs of the PSEA, commended 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent, for his profes- 
sional leadership, and expressed appreciation and com- 
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Northeastern District President 
Charles C. Madeira, the presi- 





dent-elect of the Northeastern Con- 
vention District, has been superin- 
tendent of schools in Sunbury since 
1934. Prior to that time Mr. Ma- 
deira had served as superintendent 
in Gloucester City, N. J., 1931-34; 
supervising principal in Schuylkill 
Haven, 1926-31; supervising prin- 
cipal in Horseheads, N. Y., 1923- 
26; and as teacher in Susquehanna 
Township High School, Harrisburg, 
1920-23. 

Superintendent Madeira, a native 
of Lancaster County, is a graduate CHARLES C. MADEIRA 
of Elizabethtown High School and 
of Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio. He attended Lebanon 
Valley College a year, and received his A.B. from Juniata 
College in 1918, his A.M. from New York University in 
1929. He is at present State chairman of the Juvenile Wel- 
fare of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers. 








mendation of Governor George H. Earle, his cabinet, 
and the General Assembly for what the Legislature is 
doing for education in Pennsylvania 
Commended Governor George H. Earle and the members of 
his Safety Committee for the safety education program 
Recommended the continuance of the present plan of the 
annual convention of the PSEA 
Recommended the election of State Delegates to NEA Con- 
ventions by Convention Districts 
Urged financial assistance for the erection of school build- 
ings in rural districts 
Advocated vocational or trade school opportunities for all of 
the 80% of our pupils who are vocationally minded 
Recommended professional credit of at least six credits 
toward teacher certification for approved travel tours 
Approved the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill sponsored by the 
NEA for federal support of education. 
(Signed) 
FRANK J. DENNIS, Wilkes-Barre 
S. A. PELTON, Wilkes-Barre 
AGNES Berry, Wilkes-Barre 
ELLA MCCONNELL, Wilkes-Barre 
J. ANDREW Morrow, Towanda 


Credit Unions Growing Fast 


NDER date of April 16, 1937, Roy F. Bergengren, 
Managing Director, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, wrote as 
follows: 
“T got a particular kick out of the fact that the original 
credit union of school teachers (Detroit) has now 
passed one million dollars of resources. We now have 
several teachers on our board: Mr. Moran of Con- 
necticut; Mr. Pinkney of Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. 
Howell of Detroit; Mr. Stout of Portland, Oregon; 
and a few others and they are performing a splendid 
service for the credit union movement. I feel con- 
fident that the teaching field is one field which even- 
tually can be organized on a 100% basis all over the 
United States.” 
The organization of credit unions by teachers’ associations 
in Pennsylvania is the best answer we can give to the exces- 
sive rates charged by the small loan companies and the loan 
sharks. 
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Lock Haven STC President 


John G. Flowers was recently 
elected to the presidency of the 
State Teachers College at Lock 
Haven and will assume that posi- 
tion on June 1. He comes to 
Pennsylvania after having had 
years of rich experience in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and _ higher 
education. 

A native of Texas, John G. 
Flowers received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of that 
state and completed his secondary 
education in the sub-college de- 
partments of the Texas teachers 
colleges. He attended the East 
Texas State Teachers College and was granted his A. B. 
there in 1924. He has his advanced degrees, the A. M. 
and Ph. D., from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

His experience in the educational field has been long 
and varied. It embraces two years as a high school prin- 
cipal, three years as supervising principal of a village school, 
two years of educational work with the Army during the 
War, two years as an elementary school principal, and four- 
teen years of college work as teacher and administrator. 

During the last nine years Dr. Flowers has been Director 
of Integration and Professor of Education at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair. In addition to 
his work at Montclair he has served as visiting professor 
at New York and Northwestern Universities. He has been 
an active member of many state and national educational 
organizations and fraternities and has for the past three 
years been executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Society of Supervisors of Student Teaching. 

















JOHN G. FLOWERS 


Temple's Career Conference 

we than 1,700 prospective high school graduates of 
this and neighboring states, assembled at Temple 

University on April 10, were told that opportunity for youth 

in this country was never greater than it is today. 

“Newer developments in science, in business, in social 
movements, and in government, are providing many new 
outlets for the building of successful and _ interesting 
careers,’ Glenn Gardiner, personnel director of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Mills at Passaic, N. J., told the students. He 
was the principal speaker at Temple University’s third 
annual Career Conference, largest of its type ever held in 
this city. 

“While greater opportunities do exist for the building of 
a career,’ declared Mr. Gardiner, “the greater complexities 
of modern society and business call for a more intelligent 
approach to the choice of a vocation, the intelligent direc- 
tion of one’s efforts in entering upon a career, and the 
adequate preparation for that career. While opportunities 
are more diversified than in the past, competition is also 
keener, and the young man or woman who expects to be 
able to take advantage of these opportunities cannot succeed 
by any haphazard, planless approach to career choosing and 
career building.” 

In addition to a mass assemblage of the students in the 
auditorium of Mitten Hall, at which Mr. Gardiner spoke, 
there were thirty-seven group or sectional conferences in 
various university buildings, at which the specially-invited 
guests—men and women who have been successful in their 
respective fields—recounted the opportunities for achieve- 
ment in their specialized activity. Charles E. Beury, presi- 
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For this associated life, with its achievements and failures, does not go on in the sky nor yet F 
in a vacuum. It takes place on the earth. The geographical setting enters into the very make-up of ‘iia 
the social happenings that form history. JoHN Dewey: Democracy and Education. ue 

A recent addition to the new Geographies is THIS BUSINESS WORLD, by Professor Eugene f materi 
Van Cleef of Ohio State University, an economic, commercial, and industrial Geography. Y 








A special feature of THIS BUSINESS WORLD is the format. The | terial 


large page allows the use of superior maps. Maps are recognized as one = 

BUSUISMSeIRIeOME of the most vital elements in the presentation of geographic facts. The off th 
large page also gives room for a superior set of illustrations which fore ¢ 

; parallel the text and afford excellent material for study. T 

VAN CLEEF Senter 


As in the New Geographies by Stull and Hatch, the interdependence 
of nations throughout the world is emphasized in THIS BUSINES Letter 
WORLD. People everywhere are coming to realize that the farther A 








civilization advances, the more interdependent nations become. Every § the qu 
one should then understand his own relation to the distribution and ff for th 
quantity of the earth’s resources. grade 
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Social intelligence is the first requisite to social security. Geographic 
knowledge is basic to social intelligence. THIS BUSINESS WORLD f 
will furnish geographic knowledge which will contribute markedly to the development of accurately i f ough 
formed, clear-minded American youth. be use 
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e FIFTH GRADE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


For the young pupil, English is the first great adventure and the spirit of exploration pervades all the 
series of ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. Building on the idea that it’s fun to know, these books 
make the child want to learn to use English correctly. To capture the child’s interest all the illustrative 
materials have color and action so fascinating to youth. Their favorite pastimes live on the printed page. 

Yet the primary purpose of these books is to teach, and they serve this purpose well. All the ma- 
terial is sufficiently inviting to encourage the pupil to do his own think- 
ing and use his own creative powers. In other words, this series touches 





off the spark of originality latent in every young mind and unfolds be- 


ADVENTURES 
| IN LANGUAGE 
The series is chiefly concerned with the five important topics of | | a, Le | 
Sentence Sense, Trouble-making Words, Punctuation and Capitalization, pe. 
Letter-writing and Dictionary Work. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE for the Third Grade answers 
the questions What, How, and Why. ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
for the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades advance the work of the third 
grade in perfectly regulated sequence. They give detailed attention to 
new material and there are numerous reviews. 


fore the child’s eyes the allure of practical achievement. 
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All of these books will be found complete enough to supply a thor- 
ough year’s course in language in each grade without the use of an accompanying textbook. Or they may 
be used with any textbook as a reference book. 
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dent of Temple University, welcomed the students. More 
than eighty high schools of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland were represented. 

Amcng the outstanding men and women taking part in 
the discussions were: Benton Spruance, noted artist, “Archi- 
tecture as a Career’; Edward Warwick, principal, School of 
Industrial Art, “Art and Industry”; Harvey Rodgers, super- 
intendent of schools, Gloucester County, N. J., ““Commer- 
cial Teaching’; William C. Beyer, director, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, “Government Service’; Marian F. 
Breck, Delaware State supervisor of home-making, ‘Home 
Economics”; John A. Kolmer, professor of medicine, and 
L. W. Smith, professor of pathology, Temple University 
School of Medicine, ‘Medicine as a Career’; Marion Flagg, 
director, music department, Horace Mann School, Columbia 
University, “Music Education” ; Susan C. Francis, president, 
American Nurses’ Association, ‘‘Nursing Education’; 
Thomas S. Githens and Frank H. Law, pharmaceutical exec- 
utives, “Pharmacy as a Profession”; Frank P. Maguire, 
chief, Pennsylvania State Department of Physical and 

lealth Education, ‘Physical Education’; and Burton P. 
Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., 
“Teaching.” 

Millard E. Gladfelter, registrar of Temple University, 
was chairman of the conference committee. A luncheon 
and dance provided social features. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
State Honors—Tenth Annual Contest 
Altoona, April 23 and 24, 1937 


FORENSIC HONORS 
Debate—Cumberland Township H. S., Carmichaels (SW) 
Original Oration—Edgar Emery, Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Declamation—Oliver Summerton, Tidioute H. S. (W) 
Shakespeare Reading—Toby Goldberg, Waynesboro H. S. (S) 
Poetry Reading—Dulcie Weiss, Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Ex Tempore Speaking—Patricia Oglesby, Latrobe H. S. (SW) 

MUSIC HONORS 

Bands, Class A—Beaver Falls H. S. (SW) 
Bands, Class B—Montrose H. S. (NE) 
Bands, Class C—New Ox‘ord H. S. (S) 
Orchestras, Class A—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Orchestras, Class B—Bellevue H. S., Bellevue (SW) 
Orchestras, Class C—Southwest Greensburg H. S. (SW) 
String Quartets—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Piano Trios—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Woodwind Quintets—Hegins Township H. S., Valley View (E) 
Brass Sextets—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
3-5 Instruments—Perry Township H. S., Perryopolis (SW) 
6-12 Instruments—Brockway H. S. ( 
Piano Solos—Jean Mahaffey, Turtle Creek H. S. (SW) 
Harp Solos—Peggy Norton, Oil City H. S. (NW) 
Cornet Solos—Bernard Morris, Darby H. S. (SE) 
Trombone Solos—Raymond Hartman, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 
French Horn Solos—Harold Wild, Cornwall H. S. (E) 
Baritone Horn Solos—Joseph Stutzman, Tremont H. S. (E) 
Tuba Solos—Angelo Saverino, Windber-H. S. (SW) 
Flute Solos—Raymond Baker, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg (S) 
Oboe Solos—William Smith, Sunbury H. S. (NE) 
Clarinet Solos—Ben Husted, Wellsboro H. S. (NC) 
Bassoon Solos—Mildred Lester, Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Violin Solos—Edward Gugla, McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Viola Solos—Helen Cousins, Sharon H. S. (NW) 
Violoncello Solos—Dorothy Mudge, Edinboro H. S. (NW) 
Double Bass Solos—Beatrice Case, Edinboro H. S. (NW) 
Saxophone Solos—Allan Ober, Hooversville H. S. (SW) 
Girls’ Choruses, Class A—DuBois H. S. (C) 
Girls’ Choruses, Class B—Greenville H. S. (NW) 
Girls’? Choruses, Class C—Mansfield H. S. (NC) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class A—Grove City H. S. (NW) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class B—Huntingdon H. S. (C) 
Boys’ Choruses, Class C—Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown (C) 
Mixed Choruses, Class A—Beaver Falls H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Choruses, Class B—Bellevue H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Choruses, Class C—Mansfield H. S. (NC) 
Girls’ Trios—Clairton H. S. (SW) 
Boys’ Quartets—Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Mixed Ouartets—Etna H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Double Quartets—McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Girls’? Ensembles—-McKeesport H. S. (SW) 
Mixed Ensembles—Pottsville H. S. (E) 
Soprano Solos—Helen McDonald, Lititz H. S. (S) 
Alto Solos—Sara Leberknight, Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown (C) 
Tenor Solos—Hilton Francis, Hamburg H. S. (E 
Baritone Solos—-Paul Lefever, Manheim Township H. S., Neffsville (S) 





Political despotism of the modern world is youth’s most 
perplexing problem of today—Robert A. Millikan. 


The Detroit Convention 
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HE National Education Association will celebrate its 

seventy-fifth annual convention in Detroit, June 27-July 
1, nearly a week earlier than the summer meeting usually 
assembles. The advance in date will enable many delegates, 
who would not otherwise have an opportunity to do so, to 
attend summer sessions following the convention. 

Social security, safety, conservation of natural and human 
resources are among vital social problems which will be 
emphasized on general session programs. Headline speakers 
on these topics include United States Senator Josh Lee of 
Oklahoma, Stuart Chase, economist, and Mrs. Mary R. 
Beard, co-author with her distinguished husband, Charles 
A. Beard, of well-known historical publications. The Role 
of Schools in Social Reform is the subject of an address 
to be delivered by Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell 
University. 

The convention will open Sunday afternoon with the 
annual vesper service, at which Halford E. Luccock of the 
Department of Homiletics, Yale University Divinity School, 
will be the principal speaker. The Sunday evening program 
will present a program of music under the direction of the 
Detroit city schools. 

A large and interesting exhibit of educational supplies 
will attract many delegates to the spacious and well-arranged 
exhibition halls of the Masonic Auditorium, home of the 
convention. 

The seventy-fifth annual meeting places special emphasis 
upon the various aspects of professional organization and 
effort. Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens delivers the 
keynote address of this prominent convention theme at the 
first general session on the subject, ‘‘Progress and Problems 
of our Association.” Secretary Givens will be followed by 
President Orville C. Pratt, who has selected for his presi- 
dential address the topic ‘Then and Now in the National 
Education Association.” 

The problems and progress of state organization work 
will be discussed by Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg; Arvie Eldred, secretary, 
New York State Teachers Association; Spencer Phillips, 
secretary, Louisiana Teachers Association; Arthur L. Marsh, 
executive secretary, Washington Education Association; and 
R. C. Moore, executive secretary, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. On the special program devoted to this subject, plans 
for more effective cooperation of local, state, and national 
professional organizations will be outlined. 

The Representative Assembly will hear committee reports 
which include that of the Committee on Amending the 
Charter, by Reuben T. Shaw, Northeast High School, Phila- 
delphia; on Tenure, by Donald DuShane, Superintendent 
of Schools, Columbus, Ind.; on Equal Opportunity, by 
Gertrude Mallory, San Gabriel, Calif.; on Economic Status 
of the Rural Teacher, by William McKinley Robinson, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; on 
Academic Freedom, by Dean Henry Lester Smith, School of 
Education, Indiana University; on Retirement Allowances, 
by M. Emma Brookes, Principal, Miles-Cranwood School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and on the current activities of the Legis- 
lative Commission, by Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Richmond, Va. Superintendent A. 
J. Stoddard of the Providence, R. I., schools, chairman of 
the Educational Policies Commission, will report on the 
work of that body for the year. 


The man who does things makes many mistakes, but he 
never makes the biggest mistake of all—doing nothing.— 
Poor Richard. 
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Mahanoy Township Superintendent 


James P. Noonan, supervising 
principal of Schuylkill Township 
schools, was recently elected super- 
intendent of the Mahanoy Town- 
ship public schools. Mr. Noonan 
graduated from State Normal 
School, Millersville, and received 
his bachelor of science and master 
of arts degrees in education from 
New York University. His ap- 
pointment went into effect May 1, 
1937. 

Superintendent Noonan’s_ teach- 
ing experience includes fifteen 
years of teaching, supervision, and 
administration. 








JaMES P. NOONAN 


New Sweden Colony Resolution Adopted 
by State Senate, May 3, 1937 


WHEREAS, The texts on American History used in public 
schools of this Commonwealth, with but few exceptions, 
ignore the Colony of New Sweden which made the first 
settlements in Pennsylvania and erected the first State House 
in Pennsylvania, at the same time devoting much space to 
the first settlements in Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
and others of the thirteen original states, and 

WHEREAS, Due to the fact that the said texts on Ameri- 
can History used in the public schools of this Common- 
wealth ignore the Colony of New Sweden, the teachers and 
pupils in the public schools of this Commonwealth know 
more about the beginnings in Massachusetts, New York, 
Virginia, and others of the thirteen original states than they 
do about the beginnings in Pennsylvania, and 

WHEREAS, This situation is very much deplored by the 
Senate of Pennsylvania and by millions of citizens and tax- 
payers of this Commonwealth who resent the fact that the 
boys and girls in the public schools of Pennsylvania are 
taught the beginnings in Massachusetts, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and others of the thirteen original states to almost the 
entire exclusion of the beginnings in this Commonwealth, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Colony of New Sweden had a number of 
excellencies which, in the language of Shakespeare, “plead 
like angels trumpet-tongued against the deep damnation” 
of ignoring the high spots of its glorious history in any 
text on American History used in the public schools of this 
Commonwealth, among such excellencies being (1) the 
establishing and carrying out of a just Indian Policy, (2) the 
absence of slavery therein, (3) the planting of the precious 
principle of religious liberty in a place where, in the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, it was destined to enjoy an unin- 
terrupted growth from the time of its planting, thus 
hastening the dawn of the day when it became the most 
cherished and sacred principle in the structure of our 
American Commonwealth, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be directed to protest in writing to the Macmillan Company, 
New York City; Ginn and Company, New York City; 
Rand McNally and Company, New York City; Iroquois 
Publishing Company, Syracuse, New York; John C. Win- 
ston Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and other publishers of 
United States History Texts used in the public schools of 
this Commonwealth, against the offering for sale and the 
sale of any American History Text for use in the Public 
Schools of this Commonwealth which ignores the ships 
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Mahanoy City Superintendent 


On April 12, 1937, the board 
of directors of the Mahanoy City 
schools elected Harvey S. Bolan, 
superintendent to succeed Joseph 
F. Noonan, resigned. 

Mr. Bolan was supervising prin- 
cipal of the combined school dis- 
tricts of Arendtsville Borough, 
Butler Township, and Franklin 
Township in Adams County and 
was formerly supervising principal 
of the Frailey Township Schools 
in Schuylkill County. 

Superintendent Bolan is a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School, 
Shippensburg, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, and Rutgers University with the bachelor of arts 
degree and the master of science degree in education from 
Rutgers University. 














Harvey S. BOLAN 


Kalmar Nyckel (Key of Kalmar), and Fogel Grip that 
brought the first settlers to Pennsylvania; which ignores the 
establishment at Tinicum of the first permanent seat of 
government in Pennsylvania; which ignores the first State 
House in Pennsylvania; which ignores the able and ad- 
mirable Governor of New Sweden, John Printz, who estab- 
lished the first permanent seat of government in Pennsy]l- 
vania; and which ignores the fact that the Colony of New 
Sweden planted the precious principle of religious liberty 
in Pennsylvania soil, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall cause this resolution to be published in the next issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Pre-Professional Examinations 


HE pre-professional examinations, which heretofore 

have been given each August at the State Teachers 
Colleges, will this year be given at each County Seat in 
the State instead, State Superintendent Lester K. Ade has 
announced. This change in place for holding the August 
series of pre-professional examinations will mean a con- 
siderable saving to many candidates who will be within 
easy reach of their homes and thus avoid the necessity of 
traveling and other expenses. The exact dates for the 
August series have not been fixed as yet, but they are 
usually held during the second week of the month. 


Vr... is a boy? An apt answer appeared not long 
ago in a quotation from the bulletin of the Rotary 
Club of Louisville, O., published in an editorial in the 
Rotarian magazine. 

“The person who is going to carry on what you have 
started. He is to sit where you are sitting and attend to 
things which you think are so important, when you are 
gone. You may adopt all the policies you please, but how 
they will be carried out depends upon him. Even if you 
make leagues and treaties, he will have to manage them. 
He will take your seat in Congress, assume control of your 
cities, States and empires. He is going to move in and 


take over your churches, schools, universities, corporations, 
councils and prisons. All your work is going to be judged 
by him. The future and destiny of humanity are in his 
hands, so it might be well to pay a little attention to him 
now. 
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Pittsburgh Teachers Assn. President 
Helen E. Wilson, teacher of science 
and music in the elementary schools of 
Pittsburgh, was elected president of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association re- 
cently. Her service record in the as- 
sociation includes building correspond- 
ent, program chairman of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, PSEA and NEA 
member, delegate to Harrisburg and 
Williamsport conventions, and elemen- 
ne tary committee chairman of the Pitts- 
HELEN E. WILSON burgh Teachers Association of which 
she has been a member fifteen years. 
Miss Wilson is a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
California, and has completed three years of work at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Upon her election to the presi- 
dency, she stated, “I am very proud to be the president 
of such an organization as our Pittsburgh Teachers Asso- 
ciation and only hope that I may be used to serve its mem- 
bership in such a way that through the teachers our chil- 
dren may be served.” 

















Is Teaching a Trade to be Unionized?* 
JOHN H. MAcCRACKEN, Former Associate Editor, 
American Council on Education, New York 

HE Committee on Industrial Organization is talking a 
1 good deal these days of “Solidarity.” “If only the 
industrial workers of the country can be brought to realize 
that their interests are one and can be advanced by common 
action, they will become the undisputed masters of the 
nation.” You can go farther. “Workers of the World, 
Unite” is an old slogan still reverberating around the globe 
in spite of the terrible disillusionment caused by’ the World 
War when loyalty to country was proved more potent than 
loyalty to class, and the CIO steps over the Canadian 
boundary as blithely as the leader who is both a British 
subject and an applicant for American citizenship. How 
much solidarity is good for the world, how much of it 
professionally, how much of it politically, is helpful in the 
field of education ? 

Today there is less class consciousness among teachers 
than among automobile workers, and no common goal so 
definite in education as the goal of higher wages and 
shorter hours in the economic world. Of course, if we 
think of education as just another trade, as a means of live- 
lihood, then the sooner we find our place in the AF of L 
or the CIO, the better. 

But since education prefers to think of itself as a profes- 
sion of service rather than primarily a trade or means of 
livelihood, however difficult it may be to justify the dis- 
tinction in these days, it may organize for other than 
economic or political ends. The question becomes then, 
since the Council was not organized to raise salaries nor to 
grasp political power, what ends have we in the teaching 
guild in common that we can achieve better through co- 
operation than individually, and by what form of organi- 
zation can the cooperative spirit secure coordination for 
effective action in the nation’s service. 

It has been, I think, a surprise to all of us, the ease with 
which nominal cooperation has been secured on the part 
both of associations and of institutions. Where we have 
failed has been in not turning this nominal cooperation 
into real cooperation; in forgetting that if the Council is 
not encyclopaedic it is just another association; in dallying 
in pleasant fields forgetful of the main purpose of the 
journey; and identifying ourselves from time to time with 
some particular group, no matter how wise or how virtuous, 
even professors of education. 





*Extract from address at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education, May 7, 1937, Washington. 
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Philadelphia Teachers Officers 
The recent election of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association re- 
sulted in the following choices: 
President, Robert Wayne Clark 
First Vice-Pres., Oswald Michener 
Second Vice-Pres., Frances E. 
Strecker 
Recording Secretary, Ida R. Ford 
Corresponding Secretary, Clement 
E. Foust 
Treasurer, John W. Hitner 
Representatives: 
Junior High, Wilhelmine Hum- 
mel 
District 5, Cecelia Feldman ROBERT WAYNE CLark 
District 6, Eleanor C. Wolfing- Reelected president of 
ton . Philadelphia Teachers 
District 8, Elizabeth Gregor Association 
Delegates to Detroit: 
Robert Wayne Clark Jessie Gray 
Sophie W. Eldridge Jean B. Hagerty 
Members of the Governing Committee of NEA Local 
Branch: 
Robert Wayne Clark 
Helen Costello 
Ida R. Ford 
Blanche Foster 

















Jessie Gray 
Jean B. Hagerty 
Reuben T. Shaw 


Valley Forge Plan of University 
of Pennsylvania 

One of the great problems in American higher edu- 
cation in the twentieth century has been the preserva- 
tion of the values of the intimacy of the small college in 
conjunction with the advantages of a great university. To 
meet the problem which the growth of cities and of uni- 
versities has created in submerging colleges in America, a 
number of experiments have beeen undertaken—the house 
plan, the tutorial and preceptorial systems, the general col- 
lege, the Chicago Plan, and many others. 

It was the recognition of this problem of the colleges 
within our universities which caused Henry N. Woolman, 
an alumnus and trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, 
to give to the University, in 1926, the Cressbrook Farm, 
a tract of 175 acres at Valley Forge. 

During the intervening years much study has been given 
to the question of the best possible use of Valley Forge. 
Many helpful proposals have been made. The administra- 
tion, the faculty, and the alumni have considered the subject 
at length. Now with the cooperation and assistance of all 
groups, a plan which seems sound, practicable, and con- 
structive has been developed. 

This plan embraces two proposals: 

(1) The development of an educational and residential 
unit at Valley Forge on a modest scale, to conduct with a 
limited group of students an experiment in teaching and in 
living; its course of development will depend upon de 
mands created through its operation; its future will de 
pend upon the degree of success met and the support given. 

(2) And, in addition, the development of this supple 
mentary Campus at Valley Forge for the benefit of the 
whole university, educationally, socially, and recreationally. 

Through the two elements of this plan, it is the hopt 
that the University of Pennsylvania may show the way to 
ward an educational development of some significance. The 
aim will be to preserve, at one and the same time, the 
advantages of the scholarly resources of a great university 
and the virtues of the country college—Abstract from 
School and Society. 
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A Squad on the Firing Line, Munhall High School 


Rifle Shooting, A High School Activity 


N Munhall High School, as in many high schools, there 
] was felt a need for a varied number of activities for 
different types of children. In years past a very small per- 
centage of the pupils have been benefited or even per- 
mitted to enter the so-called more strenuous sports of our 
high school. Thus very few have experienced the benefits 
which are derived from competition, play, and teamwork. 

The idea of rifle shooting for boys and girls was decided 
upon with the expectation of interesting pupils who were 
not participating in another sport, both from the benefits 
to be derived and also the lack of time that the pupil has 
to devote to two major sports. 

Three members of the faculty, Margaret Markey, J. S. 
Wilson, and Theodore Charlton, volunteered their services 
as coaches. The next venture was to find a place to locate 
a range. The first year, which was the second semester of 
1934, a course of instruction was given in the classrooms. 
This instruction consisted of all the preliminary work which 
is necessary before starting to fire. The Homestead Park 
Rod and Gun Club offered its outdoor range which was 
accepted and used during that year. The following semester 
it was necessary to get a range located inside. A vacant 
room was located and a stationary back stop was constructed. 
The present range has room for four shooters fully 
equipped. 

The question of equipment was one of the largest and 
most difficult to solve. Little guns, big guns, short guns, 
and long guns all came forth as the best in the country. 
Not one of the rifles was capable of true, accurate shooting. 
The coaches loaned two target rifles, Winchester Model 
52's, to the squad for use. To the surprise of the squad, 
these rifles were more dependable than their old rifles and 
one by one, as the boys bettered their scores,. the old 
treasures were left at home, and many of them have since 
been sold. The best equipment on the market has been 
purchased for the squad and not at any time that a poor 
score has been made, has the pupil arisen with the idea 
that perhaps he could have done better had it not been for 
inferior equipment. This is one lesson which has been 
worth much to the shooter and has gone far to cause the 
shooter to discipline himself in an attempt to attain the 
highest possible score. 

The club joined the National Rifle Association in April, 
1934, and participated in earning qualification medals. The 
first shoulder to shoulder competition was encountered in 





the Western Pennsylvania High School meet at Carnegie 
Tech in April of the same year. Two teams were entered 
from our school and these teams took both first and second 
places. Six medals and a plaque were won, which built up 
a strong enthusiasm for the coming year. 

The next year in individual matches, four members of the 
team placed in the upper ten. Out of eighty-two schools 
and rifle clubs participating, the mixed team placed third in 
the Interscholastic Match. The girls placed first in the match 
for girls. The second semester saw the mixed team take first 
place in the Interscholastic Match. Three teams were en- 
tered in the Western Pennsylvania Match at Carnegie Tech 
in the spring of 1935. At this match they won first, second, 
and third places. At the end of that year they could boast 
of two national records, fifty-five medals, two cups, and a 
plaque. 

First place in the Interscholastic Match sponsored by the 
N. R. A. (mixed team) has been taken this year, and the 
cup placed with trophies of past years. The prospects 
seem quite bright for another good year, which may offset 
some of the objections presented when the club was first 
formed. 

Among the most important attributes which can be noted 
as beneficial to the pupil are: Teamwork, careful attention 
to minor details, nervous and muscular coordination, will- 
ingness to receive instruction, concentration, accuracy, 
courtesy, patience, sportsmanship, and honesty. All of 
these qualities are essential in the development of a good 
rifle shot. There are few boys and girls who do not want 
to become good rifle shots, and because they are so anxious 
to excel with the rifle, they unconsciously absorb these 
essential principles which will develop the right kind of 
manhood and womanhood. 

Another fact which might be faced is that few boys grow 
to manhood without more or less frequently being in the 
company of a group of youngsters one or more of whom 
has a rifle of some description. With no knowledge of the 
proper handling and care of the gun, such a group is a 
menace to everything and everybody. How much better 
it is to face this fact and to take the necessary steps to see 
that the boy or girl is properly trained in the handling of 
firearms and realizes both their dangerous possibilities and 
their possibilities for real sport which they afford to so 
many people today. 

The results of this experiment have been most gratifying. 
There is an element of expense connected with it, but it is 
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QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
of Science Textbooks 


Apply this simple test to 
Rand M¢Nally Textbooks 


1, Select at random several different pages in a 
textbook and examine the content of each 


page. 


2. Select several topics that you consider impor- 
tant for high school students to understand. 
Find each topic in the index and then read 
the treatment of the topic in the textbook. 


3. Place the textbook where your students can 
use it, and note their reactions. 


1. They are easy to read 
and easy to under- 
stand. 


2. They present a com- 
plete and scientific 
treatment of every im- 
portant topic in your 
course of study. 

3. They are adapted to 
the various interests 
and abilities of your 
students. 


You will discover what 
teachers and students have 
already learned from class- 
room use of these books: 


Science at Work 
(General Science) 
Dynamic Biology 


Dynamic Chemistry 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


111 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 




















believed that the results and the expenses are commensurate. 
Some one of our readers may want to organize such an 
activity in his high school; if so, the sponsors will be more 
than pleased to answer any questions you may have. The 
greatest good can be done through competition, and an 
opportunity to participate. 

Dr. Braddock* recently stated that target shooting is the 
most spiritual of modern sports—perhaps because the hair- 
breadth adjustment of spring and trigger that governs the 
release of tremendous material power most nearly imitates 
that delicate mysterious adjustment whereby spirit governs 

naterial power in our bodies—M. W. WHERRy, High 
School Principal. 


Should Teachers Join The Federation 


of Labor? 
WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. C. 
\\7 N my opinion, teachers as teachers should not join with 
labor as labor, or with any other group as such. They 
should not commit themselves in advance to any blanket 
program. They don’t know what the future may bring. 
Teachers, especially in higher institutions, should not be 
labeled so that people can say in advance that they believe 
in this or that. It is not the way for them to exert their 
greatest influence. I would, however, say that there are 
specific issues where teachers may well join with labor, such 
as the battles for the child labor amendment and against 
teachers’ oaths. But permanent alliances are cramping. 
They leave teachers no adequate room to grow.”—New 
York Times Magazine, Match 21, 1937. 


* Braddock, William H.—American Rifleman, April '35, p. 25. 
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Latrobe Teacher Retires 


Thirty-eight years of service 
with the Latrobe public schools 
will come to an end on June 4 
when Mrs. Anna Keener Ulerich 
retires as principal of the Fourth 
Ward School in that community. 
Mrs. Ulerich handed in her resig- 
nation earlier this year to comply 
with the ruling of the Latrobe 
board of education that all teachers 
in the town’s system retire at 
age 65. 

Her career closely parallels the 
growth of the Latrobe schools over 
the past 50 years. Entering Latrobe Mrs. ANNAK. ULericy 
High School in 1885, she was one 
of the three members of its graduating class in the spring 
of 1889. That autumn she became associated with the school 
system of Latrobe, teaching fourth grade in the 10-room 
Second Ward building, then the only school in Latrobe, 

During the years 1889 to 1905, she taught continuously, 
spending most of that period in the Second Ward school 
and the remainder at the Fourth Ward Building, where she 
became the first elementary school principal, following that 
structure’s completion as the second unit in the town’s edu- 
cational system. Summer studies took her to State Normal 
School, Indiana, and Oswego State Normal, Oswego, N. Y. 

In 1905, she was married to the late W. W. Ulerich. 
Following his death in 1914, she resumed teaching, becom- 
ing principal of the First Ward Schools. She taught there 
nine years, leaving to become principal of the Fourth Ward 
School, where she has completed her teaching career. 








The Moore Institute and Its Challenge 
T is one of the singular paradoxes of the day that, just 
as the training for women teachers and the general train- 

ing for women in all our schools and colleges and art 

schools has assumed a more practical character, along more 
purely vocational lines than ever before, the note of pes- 
simism with regard to the future of women outside the 
home is raised even in the highest circles of the leading 
organizations for women the country over. It was Lena 

Madesin Phillips, head of the International Council of 

Women and also of the National Council in this country, 

who recently named twelve women whom she thought 

might well qualify as President but on second thought said 
they couldn’t and shouldn’t and that the day for women in 
professional life was darkening. Indeed, she was even 
more specific in feeling that women’s day of competition 
with men was more or less over except in those profes- 
sions, which, as she put it, “supplant or supplement work 
done originally in the home.” And then she added omi- 

nously, “To us, therefore, as in other lands, will come a 

dictator, a hidden power, or some other compulsion which 

will allot to each his place, his share in life, and woman's 
place and allotment will be the home.” 

Ignoring for the moment this curious threat of the com- 
ing regimentation for women, the fact is that the possibility 
of practical careers in and out of the home are multiplying 
more every day to say nothing of the firm place women 
still have and of necessity must have in the educational 
sphere. One of the most convincing answers to Miss Phil- 
lips’ pessimism is the growing popularity of the larger art 
schools for women that is being revealed all over the 
country. Such a school for instance as the Moore Institute 
of Art, Science, and Industry and School of Design in 
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Winners in Spelling Contest, Fairview Township, York County 


Pupils from the Cedar Grove, Fairview Township, 
York County, school, 52 pupils in the eight grades, won 
the annual spelling contest. A prize of $10 in cash is 
given by County Superintendent W. F. Wilson to the 
winner. Robert Kochenour, 13, in the 7th grade, (rear 
row, upper right) won the oral spelling championship this 
year. Ira E. Shaw is teacher of the school. 


Philadelphia, now in its ninety-first year, is not at all 
afraid of “‘allotting’” its graduates to new careers inside the 
home as well as outside of the home as teachers, or as 
women engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits con- 
nected with all the fine and applied and the domestic arts 
where skill and craftsmanship are the demand of the hour, 
and a perfect acquaintance with these demands is realized 
in a practical and progressive system of training. Through 
a tradition that inheres in the names of the Sartain family, 
John Sartain, famous engraver and magazine publisher who 
befriended Poe, one of its early directors, Emily Sartain, 
the daughter, the celebrated mezzotinter and all-around 
artist, for many years the principal, and now through this 
continuing tradition in Harriet Sartain, the dean, the grand- 
daughter of John Sartain, the Moore Institute with a bril- 
liant and distinguished faculty, representing achievement 
in all the arts, has two guiding stars as its controlling in- 
fluence: a practical system for teachers, ever broadening 
in method and scope and an even more practical prepara- 
tion of all students for opportunities that exist today by 
reason of the universal translation of all the arts into arts 
of the home through the products of the machine age 
which call for design in everything that is both useful and 
decorative, from a container for crackers up to an auto- 
mobile; with the kitchen, bathroom, and cellar made an 
essential part of a “design for living’ which calls for 
technically trained and disciplined craftsmen. 

The simple fact about the Moore Institute is that it has 
met the changing demands of women for opportunity in 
the life of its community ever since the “horse and buggy 
days” of Mrs. Peter, its founder, in the 1840’s and from 
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Tri-State Commercial Association 


At the spring meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association, held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on April 
23 and 24, R. F. Webb of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, 
was elected president. The paid 
membership of the association is 
585, but about 650 members and 
friends attended the convention. 

J. C. Meyer of the Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, and 
Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard 
University spoke at the Saturday 
morning meeting. At the annual 
luncheon at noon on that day, 
Thurman (Dusty) Miller, nationally known editor and 
speaker, gave his address, ‘“The Richest Teacher.” 














R. F. WEBB 


the start, through all the changing aspects of civilization 
it has contributed to making the things useful beautiful, 
and making the beautiful useful. A belief in disciplined 
craftsmanship as the only reason for its existence has 
marked all the policy of the School, and it was this that 
led the older institution, the School of Design, to be selected 
in 1932 as the School that met all the very common sense 
conditions of the will of Joseph Moore for a school of 
training for women. As the result of this merger, what 
with its right to grant degrees and with its enlarged 
teaching staff and ancillary cultural studies, the Moore 
Institute gives one of the best-rounded educations of those 
looking for a teacher’s career, and there is scarcely any 
phase of the applied arts in which women can play a 
practical part that has not been made a part of the in- 
struction and training. So many of the applied arts of 
the day are fundamental to the conveniences and com- 
forts and fitments of the home, and of those who make 
them, that this home outlet is ever viewed as one of the 
major concerns of those seeking a career through the arts. 
Equally important are the applied arts in industry and the 
applied arts that have to do with illustration and the 
graphic arts and the applied arts that deal with costumes 
and the fashions of the day in fabrics and attire. Meeting 
these necessities through a most comprehensive curriculum, 
the Institute has also faced the issue of recreational and 
hygienic demands of the time on very up-to-date lines 
through the cooperation of the most celebrated local teacher 
of dancing and the ballet in Philadelphia. And through 
her, classes are put under the attractive discipline of ar- 
tistic calisthenics in which pattern and rhythm and pose 
and poise are features of the instruction. 

The convenient and technically planned buildings of the 
Moore Institute at Broad and Master Streets have another 
historic connection also in that certain portions are the 
home and garden of Edwin Forrest, the celebrated trage- 
dian; and, since the merger, what with the new auditorium 
built five years ago, the new projecting rooms for lantern 
slides and color effects and appointments that are the re- 
sult of a special study of art schools of similar kind in this 
country and Europe, the new library facilities; the In- 
stitute, with its residence houses on the Parkway at Logan 
Circle, represents the last word in schools of this charac- 
ter—Harvey M. Watts 


When you talk, you teach; when you listen you learn. 
—Thos. ]. Watson. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 


include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


ROMEO. AND JULIET and CyRANO DE 
BERGERAC. Edited by Thomas L. 
Doyle, Brooklyn, and David Hoff- 
man, Simon Gratz H. S., Philadel- 
phia. 484 pp. Noble & Noble, 
New York. $1.20 

The sixth book in the Comparative 
Classics Series. The outstanding fea- 
tures are illustrations from screen and 
stage productions; questions for com- 
parative study; footnotes; modern study 
helps; and several pages of new type 
tests. There are also general notes and 
general questions on the plays, com- 
position topics, and suggested readings. 


THE WONDERFUL WONDERS OF ONE 
—Two—TureeE. David Eugene 
Smith. 47 pp. McFarlane-Warde- 
McFarlane, New York. $1 

The wonders of one, two, three in 
this book will delight parents and other 
readers as well as the children. Such 

a book as a supplement to a text will 

arouse further interest in numbers. 

From the fascinating qualities of ab- 

stract numbers the author leads to the 

appreciation of the concrete mathemat- 
ical wonders in Nature. The illustra- 
tions by Barbara Ivins will delight both 
youth and adult and make them want 
to ponder over the suggested problems. 


ANOTHER HERE AND Now SToRY 
Book. Lucy Sprague Mitchell and 
Co-authors. [Illustrated in color 
and black-and-white by Rosalie 
Slocum. 369 pp. Dutton 

Not only is this a collection of de- 
lightful stories, but it is also a valu- 
able study of child growth. The author 
prefaces each story with an outline of 
the growth level of the child for which 
the story is intended—giving a word 
picture of the child in action. The 
illustrations in color, design, subject, 
action, detail, and implications likewise 
adapt themselves to the growth level 
of the child. Stories are for children 
between the ages of three and six. 


YOUR CLOTHES AND PERSONALITY. 
Mildred Graves Ryan. 389 pp. 
Appleton-Century. $1.72 

As a result of thinking clothes, liv- 
ing clothes, and desiring clothes for 
years while teaching high school home 
economics, the author now presents 
her ideas and ideals concerning cloth- 
ing, in such a way as to interest pupils, 
parents, friends, and teachers to enjoy 
clothes. The book treats the influence 





determine whether they wish to secure the books. 





of fashion and of art; knowledge a 
consumer should possess; the question 
of what to wear; the planning of an 
outfit; the expense; clothing construc- 
tion; the well-groomed individual; aids 
to beauty. The book ends with 28 full- 
page illustrations of clothes suitable for 
various occasions, a bibliography, and 
the index. 


RECENT STORIES FOR ENJOYMENT. 
Selected and edited by Howard F. 
Seely, Ohio State University, and 
Margaret Roling, Columbus, O. 
411 pp. Silver Burdett. $1.28 

Stories chosen from among the best 
of those published in the last seventeen 
years. Suggestions for discussion fol- 
low each selection. Included also are 
biographical sketches and lists of stories 
for additional reading. A pamphlet 

“Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories,” 

$0.32, discusses the short story in 

literature and gives concrete suggestions 
for the teaching of the short story. 


Our America. Irving R. Melbo, Oak- 
land Public Schools. 402 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $0.96 

A textbook for elementary school 
history and social studies. The story 
of the country is the story of the men 
and women in all walks of life. In 
this book the child reads of the dis- 
coveries and explorations of Ericson 
and of Columbus; of settlements and 
exploration as typified by Bradford and 
the Pilgrims; of the formation of the 
nation: Franklin and Jefferson; of 
western expansion; Boone and others; 
of invention: Bell and Edison; and of 
those representing health and medicine; 
agriculture; social science; art; enter- 
tainment; business; statesmanship; edu- 
cation; journalism; engineering; avia- 
tion. Activity suggestions, bibliog- 
raphy, arid pronouncing index. 


A BrAvE YOUNG LAND. Edna Mc- 
Guire. 400 pp. Macmillan. $1.08 
Second book in elementary school 
history, to present our nation: its back- 
ground, its early development, and its 
rise to world leadership, with emphasis 
upon social and cultural growth. Its 
style is generally descriptive, with oc- 
casional vivid narrative. For teaching 
equipment there are varied and interest- 
ing tests, activities, and reference read- 
ing, with a correlation between history 
and civics, English, and geography. 
The page is large, the print clear; and 
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its illustrations (many in color) by 
George M. Richards, add much to the 
value of the book. 


HisToRY OF CIVILIZATION: EARLIER 
AGEs, James Harvey Robinson, 
James Henry Breasted, and Emma 
Peters Smith, 915 pp. $2.20; and 
Our Own AGE, Charles A, 
Beard, James Henry Breasted, and 
Donnal V. Smith. 864 pp. $2.20. 
Ginn 

“Earlier Ages,” a revision of Ancient 

and Medieval History; “Our Own 
Age’, a revision of History of Europe 
It Our Own Times. This two-book 
“History of Civilization’ pictures 
man’s progress through the ages, ex- 
plaining his civilization, and stressing 
current social and economic problems. 
In organization, it follows the unit 
plan, with forewords for each part, 
stating object and importance of ma- 
terial presented; and gives exercises to 
check knowledge gained and to en- 
courage further study, reading, and 
thinking. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. Fred Engel- 
hardt and Alfred V. Overn. 623 
pp. Illus. D. Appleton-Century. 
$2.75 

This book treats the field of second- 

ary education from every angle, its 
history in the U. S., in foreign lands, 
its relationship to elementary education 
and higher education, the administra- 
tion of the program of work. It dis- 
cusses the place of the various subjects, 
English, social studies, natural science, 
foreign languages, mathematics, fine 
arts, practical arts, vocational education, 
health and character education, in the 
program of the studies; personal prob- 
lems in secondary schools, and the re- 
lation of the secondary schools and the 
community. 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDA- 


MENTALS. Form D. Logan, 
Cleveland, and Hoffman. Heath. 
$0.36 


Thirty new practice exercises, includ- 
ing two reviews and four supplemen- 
tary exercises, on the fundamentals. 
This fourth set makes it possible to 
use two sets simultaneously, one for 
teaching and one for testing, although 
this is not necessary in order to use the 
leaves successfully. Situations where 
several usages might be correct have 
been avoided. 30 leaves. 
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AMERICA’S MARCH TOWARD DEMOC- 
racy. Harold Rugg. 515 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.96 

A revision of “A History of Amer- 
ican Government and Culture.” It is 
the fourth volume in the Rugg social 
science course for junior high school, 
and together with Volume III of the 
series, “The Conquest of America,” 
presents an up-to-date history of the 
culture and civilization of the United 

States in its geographic setting. His- 

terical, geographical, economic, and 

other materials are studied in close re- 
lationship. 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS. Harris Cran- 
dall and F. Eugene Seymour. 389 
pp. Illus. Heath. $1.28 

A one-year course for the last year 
of junior high school or the first year 
of senior high school. It presents those 
principles of mathematics which are of 
importance to intelligent living and 
gives a bird’s-eye-view of elementary 
mathematics. In thirteen units with 
graded exercises, problems, and tests. 


TWENTY-TWO SHORT STORIES OF 
AMERICA. Selected and arranged 
by Edith Méirrielees. 381 pp. 
Heath. $1.24 

For 7th to 9th grade pupils, with a 
definite appeal to emotional experiences 
and with a definite plan for reading 
improvement. ‘“‘Paired” stories make 
easier the problem of individual dif- 
ferences. All stories have a historical 
bearing and are arranged chronologic- 
ally. 


BUSINESS: ITs ORGANIZATION AND 
OPERATION. W. R. Odell, Harold 
F. Clark, Guy D. Miller, Oscar B. 
Paulson, Dorothy L. Travis, Ruth 
M. Twiss. 524 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.72 
A well-balanced picture of the insti- 
tutions of business as they are organ- 
ized and as they function in our 
economic society. A book designed to 
increase the student’s economic intel- 
ligence. It may be used as an inde- 
pendent basic textbook in courses in 
business organization, social business 
training and the like. Used to follow 
“How Modern Business Serves Us,” 
by the same authors, it furnishes ma- 
terial for a progressive foundation 
course in business. 


RuyMe WitH REASON. Louis L. Car- 
dozo. 500 pp. Thomas Nelson 

& Sons. $1.80 
A practical textbook to help the 
student toward an understanding and 
appreciation of poetry. It stresses the 
beauty of the poem, its theme content, 
and the picture it creates. The three 
parts of the book are The Ballad, 


Simple Thought Poems, and More 
Difficult Thought Poems. It gives his- 
torical and social background to give 
the student some idea of life experi- 
ence; marginal definitions of difficult 
words; diagrams, illustrations clarify 
the author’s meaning. 


MOopERN EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY. Ralph 
E. Horton. 451 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$1.68 

This book is particularly adapted to 
the needs and interests of high school 
pupils who want an intelligent acquain- 
tance with chemistry but who do not 
intend to use it as a college preparatory 
subject. Therefore it does not follow 
the traditional formal course, but selects 
for development principles with a wide 
application to human affairs, the study 
of which will contribute to an under- 
standing of the present-day world. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. Conducted 
by the school district of Reading, 
Thomas H. Ford, superintendent. 

A survey of male and female oc- 
cupations in the city of Reading, the 
fourth largest industrial center in the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was 

conducted by the school district of 

Reading in cooperation with the di- 

vision of industrial education of the 

State Department of Public Instruction 

and the division of vocational educa- 

tion of the Bureau of Education, U. S. 

Department of the Interior. The sur- 

vey evaluated the present trade train- 

ing program in the school district to 
determine means of improving it and 
ascertained the need for expansion of 
the program. The survey resulted in 

a better coordination between the school 

and the community. 


ONE YEAR OF WPA IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Edward N. Jones, State 
Administrator, 46 N. Cameron 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CLASSROOM 
LIGHTING. F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co., Vermilion, Ohio 
The following may be secured from 
the United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.: FuNc- 
TIONAL PLANNING OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS, Alice Barrows; 
GLIMPSES OF HISTORICAL AREAS EAST 
OF THE MiIssIssIPPI RIVER; GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK, MONTANA; GRAND 
CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARIZONA; 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIFOR- 
NIA; WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK, 
SouTH Dakota—Department of the 
Interior. 
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T. P. U. Protects 
During Play, Too 


HESE TEACHERS are enjoying a 

carefree vacation. They frolic as 
they please, unworried . . . because 
T. P. U. protects them during play as 
well as work. 


T. P. Us liberal all year ‘round 
protection pays you benefits anywhere, 
anytime, should you meet with sick- 
ness or accident. An unexpected mis- 
fortune may take the edge off your 
vacation plans, but it won’t exhaust 
your vacation savings if you belong 
to £. F. U. 


Here’s inexpensive, perennial protec- 
tion even if you retire, marry or go 
into some other profession. Write to- 
day for free booklet, “A Word to the 
Wiese a 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 12 South 12th 

St., Philadelphia; J. D. Armstrong, General 

Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh; or 
Local Deputy. 

















THIS 
BOOK 


which is designed 
for use in Junior 
and Senior High 
Schools will raise 
the standard of 
reading ability in 
your classes as it 
has in hundreds of 


ge . others. A. self-aid, 
Z Ll it is certain to im- 

prove any _ pupil’s 
AV Lg, Sin ability and 
his use of the Li- 
brary. 

Broening - Law - Wilkinson - Ziegler’s 
READING FOR SKILL 
Price $1.30 - Without answers, $1.20 

NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Books Received 


Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


ALGEBRA FOR Topay. William 
Betz. $1.36 

Daity LirFE ARITHMETICS. Begin- 
ners’ Course. Jolly Numbers. 


Books I and II. Teacher’s Manual. 
Guy T. Buswell, William A. 
Brownell, and Lenore John 
EXPLORATIONS IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. James C. Adell, Orra 
O. Dunham, and Louis E. Welton. 
$1.12 
UsEFUL MATHEMATICS. Flora M. 
Dunn, Emmy H. Allen, John S. 
Goldthwaite, and Mary A. Potter. 
$1.32 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
ART WEAVING. Frieda Kean. $1.16 
EASE IN SPEECH. Margaret Painter. 
$1.64 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. Gam- 
aliel Bradford. $1.16 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.: 
LEARNING TO WRITE. 
$1.68 
McKnight & McKnight, 109-111 W. 
Market St., Bloomington, Ill.: 
MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS FOR Vo- 
CATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY. 


Reed Smith. 


$0.25. VOCATIONAL INTEREST 
INVENTORY. $0.10. Glen U. 
Cleeton, Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, Pittsburgh 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
e . 


THE PROGRESS ARITHMETICS. Books 
A and B. Philip A. Boyer, W. 
Walker Cheyney, and Holman 
White of the Philadelphia Public 

Schools. $0.48 
Charles E. Merrill Co., 

Ave: N.Y. C.z 
PROGRESSIVE WorD Mastery. II, 
III, IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII. D. 

H. Patton and Spencer Shank 
National Home Library 
Washington, D. C.: 
THE LONG Roap. Arthur E. Mor- 
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Foundation, 


gan. $0.25 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave. N. Y. C.: 
CHILDHOOD READERS. My _  AIR- 
PLANE Book. Grady, Klapper, 
and Gifford. $0.20 


Silver Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

Un DraMa Nuevo Por MANUEL 

TAMAYO Y Baus. Clarence K. 


Moore and J. Horace Nunemaker. 
$0.92 








Family Relationships 


COURSE in Family Relationships 

is given to the seniors in North- 
ampton Senior High School on the as- 
sumption that it will help these young 
people to adjust themselves to family 
life. The course is built around the 
home and practical subjects are taken 
up concerning the behavior of the diff- 
erent members of the family. Success- 
ful families are studied, the needs of 
the satisfying home listed, and the re- 
sponsibility of every member of the 
family discussed. Parent-child, sister- 
brother, and husband-wife relationships 
in the home are studied. Magazine 
and newspaper articles are used to il- 
lustrate many phases of successful and 
unsuccessful family life. 

To give the boys and girls a better 
idea of ideal relationships of the differ- 
ent members of the family, men and 
women interested in different fields of 
work directly or indirectly related to 
the family, such as, a mother, a father, 
a doctor, a nurse, a clothing expert, a 
minister, a merchant, a financier, etc., 
are asked to give their point of view 
concerning the family as it relates to 
their particular field. 

In the seventh grade pupils may take 
a course in Worthy Home Membership. 
The aim of this course is to teach chil- 
dren what it means to be a worthy 
member of a home. In this grade we 
are particularly concerned with adjust- 
ing the children to the life of the fam- 
ily of which they are now a member 
while in the twelfth grade this point of 
view is expanded to include a considera- 
tion of matters involved in establishing 
new homes of which they themselves 
are potential members. 

Both courses are taught by Home 
Economics teachers one hour a week 
throughout the school year.—G. A. 
EICHLER, Superintendent. 

FINE ARTS NIGHT was held at Wil- 
son Junior High School in Erie on 
April 9 with more than 850 patrons. 
Ethel Gordon was general director and 
presented art students in various num- 
bers telling about phases of art appre- 
ciation. Sketches were drawn, and a 
girls’ chorus of 120 voices under Grace 
Nunn, vice-principal, sang. Master- 
pieces in music were played by Paul 
W. Cleveland, violinist, and A. B. 
Mehnert, pianist. Novelty dances and 
readings were also well presented. A 
showing of 150 art reproductions fol- 
lowed. A. J. Nicely is principal of the 
school. 





PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS who won 
cash and merchandise prizes in the 
$5000 “blue coal” essay contest were: 
Kathryn Koch, West Reading; Lenora 
May, Erie; and James Bryans, Rydal. 
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Silence at Upper 


Darby Jr. High School 


OMPLETE silence in the corridors 

throughout the entire school day, 
January 26, was the method used by the 
Upper Darby Junior High School stu- 
dent government organizations to im- 
ptess upon the pupils the desirability of 
curbing the unnecessarily loud talking 
between classes. 

Posters, made by the Art classes, 
were placed throughout the building. 
In picture form, and by proverbs, these 
posters declared the value of silence 
over needless talking, advertised the 
coming Anti-Noise Day, and served as 
a reminder throughout the day. Partic- 
ularly at the entrances, these drawings 
served to start the pupil right when he 
came into the building. Before school 
and between classes, the Minute Men, 
student organization which regularly 
directs the flow of traffic, were at their 
posts, each bearing a card with the sin- 
gle word, “Silence.” 

This drive was decreed by the stu- 
dent council in joint committee with 
members of each of the student govern- 
ment groups, after tlte Junior Post, the 
school paper, had editorially scored the 
excess noise, and suggested the possi- 
bility of such an Anti-Noise Day. 

“That the ‘Silence Day’ succeeded 
beyond the hopes of its sponsors, goes 
without saying,” declared Wallace C. 
Savage, principal. “Its success as a re- 
minder can only be measured in days 
to come, but the realization of the need 
by the pupils can only have good effect. 
It also demonstrates what the pupils 
will do when given an opportunity to 
show their willingness to cooperate in 
constructive citizenship.” 





THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING and 
the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial 
of the University of Pittsburgh will be 
dedicated as the culmination of the 
University celebration of the 150th an- 
niversary of its founding in a thirteen- 
day program of events which began 
May 27. The Cathedral contains 375 
rooms, including 91 classrooms, 67 
laboratories, 52 research laboratories, 
13 large lecture rooms, 15 departmental 
studies, three floors devoted to the 
University Library, 78 offices, the Fac- 
ulty Club, an entire floor for the fine 
arts department and its library, three 
floors for the School of Law and its 
library, and several student lounges. 
The Cathedral, the Heinz Chapel, and 
the Foster Memorial stand on a 14 
acre tract in a setting of green grass 
and native Western Pennsylvania trees, 
a ‘‘village green’ such as Stephen Fos- 
ter described in “Old Dog Tray.” 
Grouped around them are almost all 
the important buildings of Pittsburgh 
cultural life. 
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Sentinels of Lucerne 
MarRiE WIDMER 


LREADY in the dim ages of the 

lake dwellers there stood silent 
guardians on the fair shores of the lake 
of Lucerne, Switzerland, Mount Pila- 
tus, the Rigi, the Biurgenstock, the 
Stanserhorn, and the Seelisberg, each 
and every one with magnetic qualities 
of its own. But mountains in that era 
were not climbed by convenient rail- 
ways and while their presence and the 
existence of many other beautiful peaks 
in the environs provided valuable pro- 
tection against invaders, Lucerne, which 
had settled itself on the lake, at the 
eflux of the Reuss, needed further 
security. 

Thus, in the 13th century, a regular 
plan for fortifications was worked out. 
The 108 feet high octagonal Water 
Tower which’ adjoins the covered 
wooden Kapell Bridge was built as a 
safeguard for Lucerne’s lakefront. It 
aiso served as a prison, being equipped 
with a dungeon and torture chamber. 
In later years it accommodated the town 
treasury, and today it is used as the 
storehouse of the municipal archives. 

Another pioneer among Lucerne’s 
man-created sentinels is the Rathaus 
Tower. In this case the original struc- 
ture was already replaced in 1350 and 
then equipped with quarters for a fire 
watchman and a trumpeter. The rather 
striking helmet with which it is now 
crowned was added in 1618, increas- 
ing its height to 141 feet. 

Another is the ‘“‘Luegisland.” It 
was built in 1291 and is consequently 
the dean of the Musegg ‘‘guards.”” The 
watchman’s room used to be directly 
under the pointed roof and an hourly 
signal was given to the fire watch 
throughout the night. Later these 
watchmen had to play their trumpets 
on the tower for the entertainment of 
the public on market days. The vener- 
able “Luegisland” now contains the 
municipal water pressure reservoir. 

Next comes the Heuturm, now 
known as Wachtturm. Its origin dates 
back to 1408 and property owners of 
that precinct were allowed to keep their 
hay in this building until 1582. After- 
wards it served as a storage place for 
gunpowder. Lightning in 1701 ignited 
a vast quantity of the same and ‘after 
reconstruction had been completed the 
watchman’s room and the fire bell from 
the “Luegisland” were ‘transferred to 
this tower. 

Quite popular in this line of me- 
dieval sentinels is the Zitturm, which 
had its origin prior to 1408. It is 
€quipped with the first town clock 
existing already in 1385, and for many 
centuries it was adorned with paintings. 

The last of this company of sturdy 
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guardians is the Allenwindenturm, 
erected in 1408, and used for storing 
gunpowder. In the same year the 


Musegg wall, connecting these towers, | 


was heightened and reinforced. 

The carefully maintained ramparts of 
Lucerne are no longer necessary for the 
szfety of its inhabitants, but they are 
of immeasurable value for their great 


historic and artistic interest and con- | 


tribute in no small degree to the rare 
beauty of this much-sung ‘spot. 


Montreal—Quebec 


Coming to Montreal at the summer 
season you find the great metropolis of 
Canada at perhaps its very best. We 
like our cities lively, and Montreal, 
always busy, is at this time of year 


showing the full effect of the opening | | 


up of a seven-month shipping season 
that puts it in second place among 
American seaports. And, of course, 
the social, sporting, and amusement life 
of the city reacts to the briskness of the 
business life—by copying it. The city 
is alive with manifold interests for the 
visitor. 
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Montreal is almost unique among the | 


cities of America in being a World 
center—it has everything that makes 
a metropolis great and fascinating. It 
is a natural focal point in world travel 
and an everyday cynosure of world 
eyes. You wouldn’t tour Europe with- 
out seeing London, Paris, Vienna; you 
wouldn’t KNOW Europe till you had. 
Neither should you tour America with- 
out seeing Montreal. 

Gripping historic associations both 
within the city and throughout its 
lovely environs, sports and amusements 
of all kinds, an overwhelming hospi- 
tality and splendid accommodations, 
and a general good time that cannot be 
described in mere words. These are 
the things Montreal holds in store for 
her visitors. 


OvER 100 PUBLIC SCHOOL execu- 
tives from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
New York attended Westminster Col- 
lege’s third annual Conference of 
School Administrators, Saturday, April 
24, on the theme: ‘‘What Can Schools 
Do to Help Maintain American 
Democracy?” The program opened 
with an address by President Robert F. 
Galbreath. Speakers in the forenoon 
included E. T. Miller of Westminster 
College; Ben G. Graham, superintend- 
ent of schools, Pittsburgh; and Edward 
W. Montgomery, Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh. Following a 
luncheon at the Hillside Dormitory the 
afternoon session was addressed by C. 
C. Green, superintendent at New 
Castle; Leon S. Marshall, department 
of history, Westminster; and James N. 
Rule, prin., Langley H. S., Pittsburgh. 
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ly ewes can’t help having a grand vaca- 
tion at Jasper—it haseverything ! Golf 
on a championship course, tennis, swim- 
ming in a heated outdoor pool, riding, 
hiking, climbing and fishing amid the 
Alpine grandeur of America’s largest 
National Park. Jasper Park Lodge is the 
sort of place you'll enjoy every minute, 
and you'll find Canadian National's fa- 
mous hospitality is but one of the many 
extra pleasures of a vacation here. Rates 
with meals are from $7.00 per day. And 
remember, too, that Jasper is an almost 
perfect take-off point for the thrilling 
rail and protected ocean voyage through 
the famed Inside Passage to Alaska, with 
Canadian National hospitality all the way. 
Low rail fares. Air-conditioned equipment from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 
For new Jasper National Park 
and Alaska booklets, call or write 
local Canadian National Office. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1500 Chestnut Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 355 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 673 Fifth Avenue 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


ERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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ACATION DISABILITIES 
cost double! 





First, there’s the cost of medical care. 
Second, there’s the absence of your own 


monthly income. 
pay such bills in 


It’s twice as hard to 
summer! 


That’s why it’s wise to join E. B. A. 
You get benefits for house-confining ill- 


ness and convalescence . 


accident disability 


. for total 
and partial. More- 


over, E. B. A. does not eliminate nor 


reduce the winter rate for first week. 


Why risk going into debt because of 


disability when E. 
so inexpensive? 

request . 
phone our nearest 





THE EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASSN. 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


417 Land Title Bldg., Philadeiphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
2d Nat. Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre 


B. A. membership is 
Complete details on 


. no obligation. Write or 


office today. 




















MIFFLIN County high schools con- 
ducted a music festival in Lewistown 
High School auditorium recently. More 
than 350 high school students took 
part. The program consisted of solos, 
a girls’ quintet, and mixed choruses. 
The finale was a united chorus of all 
participants. One feature of the pro- 
gram was an all-Mifflin County high 
school orchestra directed by Karl W. 
Stade of the Yeagertown schools. The 
music supervisors responsible for the 
program were Arla C. Smith, Burn- 
ham; Anna L. Winey, Milroy; A. 
Katherine Smith, Reedsville; Karl W. 
Stade, Yeagertown; Mary E. Moyer, 
McVeytown-Oliver; Marion M. Heim, 
Belleville. 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS received by 
May 4 individual contracts according to 
the new tenure law. The board of edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh is to be praised for 
its prompt handling of the new school 
routine. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL high school 
music festival of Adams County was 
held May 7 on the Gettysburg High 
School athletic field. Individual and 
group selections were presented by nine 
choruses of 500 voices and seven bands 
of more than 300 members, represent- 
ing every high school in the county. 
Paul A. Harner of Hanover directed 
the combined band, and Dale H. Roth 
of Abbottstown and York Springs led 
the combined chorus. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM 
of the Pennsylvania State College an. 
nounced the awarding of four jour. 
nalism scholarships at the annual high 
school press conference at the college, 
May 1. The awards are: George §, 
Graff Memorial Award to Adam A, 
Smyser, William Penn High School, 
York; Deitrich Lamade Scholarship to 
Lloyd Manmiller, Muhlenberg Twp. 
High School, Laureldale; Marien Pew 
Award to James Shanks, South High 
School, Pittsburgh; Chester Times 
scholarship for students in its own cir- 
culation territory to Catherine Callahan, 
Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden. 


THE $10,000,000 TEMPLE oF Sc. 
ENCE, which Andrew W. Mellon and 
his late brother, Richard B. Mellon, 
built in the Oakland district of Pitts- 
burgh, was dedicated May 6 in the 
Carnegie Music Hall before an assem- 
blage of the world’s greatest scientists, 
some of whom will conduct experi- 
ments in the laboratories. Andrew W. 
Mellon said in a dedicatory address 
that the “building being dedicated to- 
day realizes the hopes of many years.” 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION met May 17 to 20 
at Skytop Lodge in the Pocono Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania to discuss topics 
such as, The Social Significance of 
Adult Education. A Working Philo- 
sophy of Adult Education, and Adult 
Education as a Basis for Democracy. 
Leaders of the movement who addressed 
the sessions were Alvin Johnson, chair- 
man of the association; Everett Dean 
Martin, president of the association; 
Harry A. Overstreet and Lyman Bryson, 
members of the executive board of the 
association. 


THE STEPHEN COLLINS FostTER col- 
lection has been received at the Cathe- 
dral of Learning of the University of 
Pittsburgh. In the collection are origi- 
nal Foster manuscripts, personal be- 
longings of the composer, and 75-year- 
old first editions of ‘Old Folks at 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and “Oh, 
Susannah.” The guardian of the col- 
lection, which will be installed in the 
University’s new Stephen Collins Fos- 
tet Memorial building, is Fletcher 
Hodges, who for six years has been 
aiding Josiah K. Lilly of Indianapolis 
in gathering the Foster collection. Mr. 
Lilly, who spent thousands of dollars 
gathering the manuscripts and rare edi- 
tions, and presented them to Pitt, sent 
Mr. Hodges to supervise their installa- 
tion. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA State School 
Directors Association has issued Vol. ], 
No. I, of a bulletin. The first issue 
contains a review of the proceedings of 
the annual convention. 
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q NOTES and NEWS | 





DEAN WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, 
who will retire as dean of the School 
of Education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this summer, was honored at a 
banquet in the Nittany Lion Inn, State 
College, April 26. One hundred and 
fifteen were present, and Palmer C. 
Weaver served as toastmaster. A large 
memorial volume of material dealing 
with the 50 years of Dean Chambers’ 
professional life was given to the dean 
by Carroll D. Champlin. A represen- 
tative committee of the faculty spent 
several months collecting the contents 
for this volume. 

Mary B. McANDREW, Past Presi- 
dent, PSEA, and Superintendent of 
Schools, Carbondale, has been appointed 
by Governor George H. Earle, a trustee 
of State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg. 

S. D. SHANKLAND, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators, announces that the 
1938 convention will be held in Atlan- 
tic ~ , February 26 to March 3. Res- 
ervations should be made through A. S. 
Chenoweth, Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 

FRANCIS J. HATHY, president of the 
Pennsylvania Business Educators’ As- 
sociation, a section of the Department 
of Vocations and Arts, PSEA, and his 
associates held a Commercial State Fair, 
May 14 and 15 in the John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg. 

SAMUEL FAUSOLD was formally in- 
augurated president of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, May 13, 1937. 

RoBeRT L. SACKETT, dean of the 
school of engineering at Pennsylvania 
State College, will retire on July 1. 
EpitH P. CHACE, who has been director 
of home economics since 1918, will 
retire at the end of the summer session 
in August. 

CLARENCE A. DyksTRA, the new 
ptesident of the University of Wis- 
consin, was formerly city manager in 
Cincinnati, not in Cleveland as stated 
in the May PSJ. 

WALTER M. ARNOLD, an instructor 
in the vocational department of the 
Lancaster High School for eight years, 
has been named superintendent of the 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School in 
Lancaster. Mr. Arnold will succeed 
William A. Brock who resigned to be- 
come director of vocational education 
in the local schools. The appointment 
has been approved by Governor Earle, 
the board of directors of the institution 
has announced. 


Cart D. MorRNEWECK, assistant pro- 
fessor of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh, was recently appointed 
by Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction, a research adviser in 
school administration and finance in the 
State Department. 

RAYMOND E. CULBERTSON of. York 
succeeds Charles D. Carey as York 
County vocational agriculture super- 
visor, according to an announcement 
by Lester K. Ade, superintendent of 
public instruction. 


CaRROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor | 


of education at Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege, is going with the Sherwood Eddy | 
seminar of professional men for a tour | 


of Germany, Poland, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, England, and France 
this summer. Following the seminar 
Dr. Champlin will visit Holland and 
Ireland, and in August he will attend 
the meetings of the World Congress 
of Universal Documentation in Paris 
where he is scheduled to read a paper. 

PAUL SWAIN HAVENS was inau- 
gurated president of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., May 21 and 22. 


D. H. Loree, principal of Hollidays- | 


burg High School, participated in a 
panel discussion on guidance, spon- 
sored by the Junior High Schools of 
Washington, D. C., April 6 and 7. 
IAN KEITH, who is now playing the 
part of Lord Bolingbroke in the Mau- 
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rice Evans’ production of “King Rich- | 


ard II” at the St. James Theatre in 


New York City, and HILDA SPONG, | 


director of the Hilda Spong Theatre | 


School also in New York City, will be 


on the faculty of The Pennsylvania | 
State College Summer Sessions in the | 


department of dramatics. Both Mr. 
Keith and Miss Spong will work with 
students in dramatics courses, and will 
assist them in developing techniques of 
acting, directing, staging, and play pro- 
duction. Miss Spong will direct the 
public production of “The Swan” and 
will take the role of Princess Beatrice 
in this play, a role which she took on 
the professional stage in New York in 
1924. In addition, a _ professional 
make-up artist will be on the campus 
for several days to instruct in street and 
theatre make-up. 

COLONEL CHARLES BLAINE SMATH- 
ERS of Scotland has been appointed by 
Governor Earle as brigadier general, 
Pennsylvania National Guard. He suc- 
ceeds Robert Morris of Brookfield, 
retired. 
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“VIKING” 








Your own choice of time, price, itiner- 
ary. Sail with the best traditions of 
Atlantic seamanship, the highest 
standards of modern luxury. 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS +» SCANDINAVIA + RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s 
fjords; glamorous Sweden; ancient 


Visby on the Isle of Got- 

ogi Meneete Semmes: Oa 

Or Plan Your OWN Trip 
FOR A VACATION IN 
Lping fo 


In August or September you'll find Scan- 
dinavia at its loveliest! Early Autumn 
makes a panorama of breath-taking 
beaut y, with air like wine. Let us help you 
arrange a Viking trip to suit your plans. 
Even 21 days will give you a memorable 
experience of a different world. Favorable 
exchange, courteous friendliness, gener- 
ous values, safety on land and sea... are 
just a few of the advantages you get, on 
a “Viking vacation’’. 


The KUNGSHOLM sails on the 
North Cape Cruise June 30th from New 
York, for 42 days. Minimum, $525.09. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


a __ 


Se 








AMERICAN 


LINE 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


EWEST member of a distinguished 
dictionary family—accurate, en- 
riched, simplified, easy to use, beauti- 
fully made. Write for full information. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Phila., Pa. 








Mrs. RuTH BUTLER RUNDELL of 
Prospect Park is a new life member 
of the NEA. 
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ONTOPor | 
THE TOWN 


Breeze-swept roof gardens, game 
rooms, lounges . . . no wonder 
young cosmopolitans like Allerton 
and its special scheme for living. 
‘The expansive comforts of this 
club life are yours, all for the price 
of one attractive living-bedroom. 
ALLERTON HOUSE, for Men and Wo- 
men,143 East 39th St.MIDSTON HOUSE, 
for Men ond Women, Madison Ave. at 
381h St. ALLERTON HOUSE for Women, 


Lexington Avenue at 57th St. SINGLE 
ROOMS from $10 weekly, $2 daily. 











™~ Ta tige, 
: “+ 


ALLERTON 
CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York 





WHEN YOU VISIT NEW YORK 


Live comfortabiy in spacious, high-ceil- 
inged rooms . . . at a smart central loca- 











tion with instant access to Radio City 
shopping and amusement centers. 


ROOM & BATH from $2.50. Special Weekly Rates 
Popular Priced Restaurant 
Hotel GREAT NORTHERN 


U=118 West 57th St. @ NEW YORK CITY 


















| ‘TEACHERS! 
| ORGANIZE TRAVEL CLUBS 
il FOR CHILDREN Ht 
|| No other plan like it Fall or part time ||| 
| VAGABOND JOURNEYS 

5 O08 Fite Aone a ween 














AS A NEW FEATURE of the 
summer session, the State Teachers Col- 
lege at West Chester is offering a 
geography field course in Northwestern 
United States. A thirty-eight day trip 
has been planned with Harriet Elliott 
as guide. 
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| countries and territories. 








J. C. WEIRICK, superintendent of the 
Abington Township schools, has ap- 
pointed a professional creed committee, 
as commissioned by the general teach- 
ers’ meeting of April 12. The purpose 
of this committee is to outline the pro- 
fessional aims, objectives, and proced- 
ures of the teachers of the district. 
The committee is composed of: Chair- 
man, E. B. Gernert, principal of the 
High School; E. U. Smiley, assistant 
principal, High School; W. Edward 
Krah, principal, North Hills; Grace 
Davis, Abington Junior School; Mrs. 
Emma P. Moyer, Glenside-Weldon 
Junior School; and Lois Miller, super- 
visor of music. 

TO THOSE TEACHERS who are inter- 
ested in having students begin interest- 
ing personal correspondence with stu- 
dents their own age in countries all over 
the world, the International Friendship 
League offers its services. The League 
has on hand names, ages, and addresses 
of boys and girls in sixty-four different 
All the names 
have been certified by Ministries of 
Education of the various countries. For 
further information address Edna Mac- 


Donough, Executive Secretary, Inter- 
national Friendship League, 41 Mt. 


Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Please enclose a self-addressed stamped 


| envelope. 


THE CAMP TRANSPARENT WOMAN 
was unveiled in Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, on February 2 by Dr. J. 
Parson Schaeffer of Jefferson Medical 
College. The unique scientific exhibit 
seen by nearly a half million persons in 
New York City at its recent world 
premiere, is constructed entirely of 
transparent material making every or- 
gan, even the delicately designed veins 
and circulatory systems, visible to the 
observer as though he were possessed 
of X-ray eyes. It is being loaned the 
Franklin Institute through the generos- 
ity of S. H. Camp, president, S. H. 


| Camp & Co., Jackson, Michigan, as a 
| P & 


1957 | 


contribution to public health education 
in America. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY school 
teachers passed a resolution January 23 
to assist in restoring the Sodom School, 
which is one of the oldest public school 
buildings in the State. The building 
is located on the main highway between 
Montandon and Pottsgrove. 

WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, Har- 
risburg, and RIDLEY PARK HIGH 
SCHOOL shared honors in the sevent 
annual Pennsylvania commercial con- 
test of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, May 1. The contest cup 
will be displayed at each school a half 
a year. Twenty-two schools were 


represented by over 200 high school 
students and teachers. 
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Forest HILLs schools sent $163.59 
to the Red Cross flood relief fund as 
the result of a suggestion of a second. 
grade pupil. The boy heard an appeal 
for funds over the radio at noon, and 
returned to school with the suggestion 
that the pupils contribute. 


HARRISBURG TEACHERS, with the ex. 
ception of 33, will receive annual salary 
increases ranging from several dollars 
to $100 under the terms of the tenta- 
tive 1937-38 budget which has beep 
presented to the Board of Education, 
Under the Edmonds Act, a total of 123 
will benefit. Salary adjustments have 
been made for 289 teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. Only 33 who have 
reached the maximum set will not re- 
ceive pay increases. 

THE CITy OF PITTSBURGH has been 
offered a $750,000 planetarium and 
institute of popular science by the Buhl 
Foundation. If the city officials ap. 
prove, the building will be erected as 
a memorial to Henry Buhl, Jr., on the 
site of the present old Allegheny City 
Hall on the north side. 


THE NEW $105,000 Juniata Joint 
High School, Mifflintown, was dedi- 
cated February 9. In use since October, 
the installation of all equipment, was 
completed in time for the dedication. 
The principal address on the program 
was delivered by Lester K. Ade, Super- 
intendent of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. HuBert C. Eicher, 
chief of school buildings of the depart- 
ment, also spoke. The building, which 
serves students from Mifflintown, Mif- 
flin, and the townships of Fermanagh, 
Melford, and Walker, was erected as 
a PWA project with the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplying $47,200 of the total 
cost. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP school salaries 
are now on the pre-depression level of 
1932-33. The Abington Township 
school board, at the regular meeting, 
April 13, by a unanimous vote recorded 
its decision to restore to the teachers, 
custodians, and supervisory staff of the 
district full salaries as scheduled in 
1932. This action is effective in 
1937-38. This decision is in harmony 
with the consistently maintained policy 
of the board, that the teaching staff 1s 
the most important factor in the school 
system, that the budget must be built 
around the teacher's salary, rather than 
that the salary must be crammed into 
the budget. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, a mag- 
azine for teachers, is now being pub- 
lished by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th Street, 
N. Y. C. This magazine was published 
from 1931 through 1935 by the Massa- 
chusetts Soctety for Mental Hygiene. 
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THE NEW PALMYRA HIGH SCHOOL 
was dedicated recently. The structure 
cost $260,000, of which the township 
paid $143,000 by floating a bond issue, 
while the Federal Government appro- 
priated $117,000. 

SEVEN DISPLAYS of the Museum Ex- 
tension Projects of the WPA in Penn- 
sylvania are to become a permanent 
art of the Pennsylvania State Museum. 
One of the exhibits traces the develop- 
ment of American architecture, and 
will contain more models in miniature 
than any other series of its kind in 
the world. The others, which include 
the Parent-Teacher series of models 
shown at the annual convention of that 
organization in Richmond last month, 
are equally interesting. These models 
are representative of those with which 
schools and museums are being sup- 
plied throughout the State in a pro- 
gram devoted to the production of 
visual education aides. The models 
were made under the direction of Mrs. 
Martha C. Colt, assistant supervisor, 
Division, Women’s and Professional 
Projects, in charge of Museum Exten- 
sion Projects, 46 N. Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg. 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS are stimulat- 
ing interest in the celebration of the 
Constitution’s 150th anniversary by 
four special programs. The Need of 
Good Government was the theme of 
the first on May 14, the day set for the 
Constitutional Convention to convene. 
The Need of National Unity was the 
general theme for the pre-Memorial 
Day observances on May 28, while 
Loyalty to Our Country will be used 
on Flag Day, June 14. Our American 
Constitution will be the theme for the 
fourth celebration September 17, the 
date of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

THE PITTSBURGH BRANCH of the 
PSEA is planning a luncheon meeting 
at the Edgewood Country Club to in- 
clude its 1934, 1935, and 1936 conven- 
tion delegates, officers of the organiza- 
tion, and their friends. A fun program 
is to be combined with an important 
business meeting. Laura M. Braun, 
president, has appointed several com- 
mittees who are at work on organiza- 
tion arrangements and entertainment. 


_THE CONTEST sponsored by Allied 
Youth, Inc., National Education Asso- 
ciation Building, Washington, D. C., 
and the Walter H. Baker Company, 
Boston, for one-hour plays for young 
people will remain open until July 1, 
Executive Secretary W. Roy Breg has 
just announced. The prizes, offered by 
the publishing company, are: $100 for 
hrst prize; $50 for second prize; $25 
tor third prize. Information regarding 
the contest may be secured from Allied 
Youth, Inc. 





Quap ANGLES, the weekly student 
publication at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, has been credited 
with having issued one of the finest 
editions on the promotion of world 
peace so far produced by any college in 
the United States. This decision was 
reached on Saturday, January 9, at a 
collegiate peace conference held at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadel- 
phia. Approximately a score of eastern 
colleges and universities sent represent- 
atives. The highly praised issue of 
Quad Angles was a special issue pub- 
lished two years ago and edited by Ray 
Bitterlich. 

FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS of 


the Manoa school, Haverford Town- 
ship, published for the second year a 
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calendar. The designs were conceived | 


and cut in linoleum by the pupils. The 
cover was made by the art teacher and 
director of the project, Florence Free- 
man, a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
School of Industrial Arts. Last year 750 
copies were distributed and the proceeds 


used to purchase athletic equipment for | 


the school team. This year’s issue of 
750 copies has already been exhausted. 
The calendar last year was awarded first 
prize for block work in the junior class 
for the Philadelphia area. 


At GLEN-Nor HIGH SCHOOL, Dela- | 


ware County, the faculty meetings this 
year have been developed around the 
theme: Using the Program of Annual 
Standardized Testing to Improve In- 
dividual Achievement. The first meet- 
ing was led by Ruth Hassler, head of 
the foreign language department, who 
presented the results of tests last June, 
interpreted the results, outlined specific 
remedial procedures, and indicated fur- 
ther correlations with other departments 
to improve achievements in foreign lan- 
guages. On January 18, Ernestine Rob- 
inson, head of the English department, 


led a program presented as a symposium | 


by the members of the department. 
Topics discussed were the same as those 
in the foreign language program. Sim- 
ilar programs will be presented at the 
next four faculty meetings by the 
mathematics, science, commercial, and 
social science departments. J. Milton 
Rossing, supervising principal, is the 
presiding officer of the meetings. 


THE CUSTODIANS’ SOCIAL CLUB of 
the Abington Township school district 
is entering upon its third year of social 
brotherhood. The club was organized 
in January, 1935, by George Turner of 
Abington High School and _ Jacob 
Merkle of the Roslyn grade school, for 
the purpose of promoting friendship 
among the custodians and maintenance 
men of the district. The 100% mem- 
bership of 21 men has elected Harry 
Dallison, president; George Halverson, 
vice-president; Raymond P. Massey, 

























ON NEW YORK’S, 
only PRIVATE PARK 


Summer Visitors are specially 
attracted to The Parkside, one 
of New York’s nicest hotels. 
Directly facing charming and 
historic Gramercy Park, it 
offers suburban atmosphere in 
the center of the great metrop- 
olis. Traditionally maintaining 
a high standard of excellence, it 
is a favorite with teachers who 
wish to be properly located;con- 
venient to all points of interest. 
Single rooms from $2 daily 
Attractive Weekly Rates 
Write for Booklet “T” 
ROOF TERRACES + SOLARIUM 
PRIVATE PARK 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


20th STREET and IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
Under Knott Management 











ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 
Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single — $3.50 to $6 Double 
Famous Table d’ Hote Restaurants 


LUNCHEON ~- - - 50c to 75c 
DINNER - - - = 75c to $1.50 
Sea Fresh Sea Food 
ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room, bath, 

including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson. Pres. J). E. Bath. Mar. 











secretary; George Turner, treasurer. 
Standing committees are: house, enter- 
tainment, and visitation of the sick. 






















NEW YORK’S 
MOST EXCLUSIVE 
HOTEL RESIDENCE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


.and the most interesting! 


Exclusive because of its loca- 
tion and selected clientele... 
Interesting because of its 
cultural environment. Home 
of Literary, Drama and College 
Clubs...Music and Art Studios 
... Recitals and Lectures daily. 
Swimming Pool...Squash 
‘Courts ...Sun Deck... Gym- 
nasium... Terraces... Library... 


700 rooms each with a radio. 


Tariff from $2.50 per day. From $12 per week 
Write for descriptive booklet ‘PJ.’ 


J) i 
Tee yee TOIL 
€. 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 63rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





| terest. 





FRONT seas aR 


. BEST. 


& That's why you should stay in 

i the center of things, at the 
Hotel Times Square, when you 
come to New York. All theatres 
and shops are only a few 
minutes walk away. Comfortable, 

attractively furnished rooms with 

R.C.A. Radios from $2.50 single, 

» $4 to $5 double. 


Write for Special Vacation Tours of New York 
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HOTEL TIMES SQUARE | 


3rd Street, West of Broadway, New York \ j 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SECRETARIES will meet in 
Detroit, June, 1937, with headquarters 
at Hotel Statler, Detroit. All persons 
engaged in clerical, secretarial work in 
the schools of the United States are 
eligible to membership. The purpose of 
the organization is to elevate the stand- 
ards of the group and through organiza- 
tion pool its ideas toward a finer and 
more efficient service to the school and 
community. 

THE PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUL- 


| LETIN for May will include photo- 
| graphs of many of the city’s fine build- 


ings, parks, and places of historic in- 
The city “built on the Point 
and set among a thousand hills” has 
established a reputation as an indus- 
trial center and is rapidly gaining pres- 


tige as a center of art and culture. 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL art stu- 


| dents are translating music into design. 
| Guided by Kathryn Price, head of the 


att department, and with the coopera- 
tion of Carroll O’Brien, director of 
music, members of the art classes have 
been experimenting in drawing designs 
which occur to them as they listen to 
the phonograph records of Peer Gynt, 
Tristan, and other masterpieces of mel- 
ody. The structure and rhythm of the 


| composition of the music suggested the 
structure and rhythm of the design. 
| The color resulted from the nuances of 


the music. Mr. O’Brien plans to ex- 


| hibit these designs in the music appre- 


ciation classes of New York University, 
at which institution he was formerly a 


| student. 


Necrology 





R. EDWARD KNARR 
R. EpwarD Knark, principal of the 
Carnegie High School for the past 
eleven years, died in the Allegheny 


General Hospital, Pittsburgh, March 9. 


Mr. Knarr before going to Carnegie 


had been principal of the high schools 


in Burgettstown and Beallsville and 
grade school principal in DuBois and 


of the North Belle Vernon schools. 
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MARTHA B. DoNAGHY, for 18 years 
teacher of boys in the House of Deten. 
tion of Philadelphia, died April 14 at 
her home in Drexel Hill. 

IDA F. LAUBLE, a teacher of mathe. 
matics in Carnegie High School for ten 
years, died March 3. 

G. HERMAN GOETZ, school teacher 
and principal for fifty years, of which 
half were spent in the schools of Har. 
risburg, died May 4 at his home in 
Harrisburg. 

Harey D. WHITNEY, 70, of Wayne 
Township, Erie County, died at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Erie, on February 
14. He taught in the schools of Erie 
County for 48 years and at the time of 
his retirement three years ago was the 
oldest teacher in years of service in 
Erie County. 

HELEN GILLIs, school nurse at the 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, died 
March 28. : 


Calendar 
1937 

June 24-26—Annual Conference of the 
Pa. Vocational Association, Eagles- 
mere. 

June 27-July 1—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. All- 
Pennsylvania Lunch, Monday 
noon, June 28, $1, Ladies’ Lounge, 
Lobby Floor, Detroit-Leland Hotel 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer. 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

August 2-7—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh World 
Meeting, Tokyo, Japan 

September 22-23——Education Congress, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

September 30-October 1—Central Con- 
vention District, Lock Haven 

October 1-2—Pa. State Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 8—Northwestern Convention 
District, Meadville 

October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 15-16—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 22-23—Eastern 
District, Bethlehem 

October 22—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 


Convention 


December 1-3—American Vocational 
Association Convention,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 
1938 
February 26-March 3—American Ass0- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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HORACE MANN CENTENNIAL 


NE of the most important features of the Centennial 
is the plan to place in the libraries of a large num- 
ber of educators and laymen, the inspiring Life of 

Horace Mann by his wife, Mary Mann. This biography, 
first published in 1865 and reprinted in 1891, has long been 
out-of-print and unavailable. 


Mrs. Mann’s biography of her distinguished husband is 
the best account we have of his life and is indispensable 
to an understanding of his spirit and achievements. It 
quotes at length from his private journal which has never 
been published elsewhere, and gives a stirring account of 
his great work as secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, as member of Congress, and as president of 
Antioch College. It also contains his famous baccalaureate 
address at Antioch in 1859. 


By our cooperative efforts this invaluable biography of 
more than 600 pages can be made available at an amaz- 
ingly low price, using a special photographic process to 
reproduce this new edition in facsimile from one of the 
earlier copies. The frontispiece is a portrait of Horace 


Mann. 


Advance orders indicating how many copies are needed 
will help still further to lower costs. We are therefore ask- 
ing you to fill out the blank below indicating the number 
of copies you desire at the special advance price of $1. 
(Price after publication $2.) 





I dedicate this work to the young. 
Why not form a group of your associates and order 


several copies of this important volume which should 
be in the personal library of every teacher and citizen 
in America. 


... They were to Horace Mann 
the next generation, whose culture 
must tell upon society for good 
or for evil—From Mrs. Mann’s 


Dedication to the edition of 186s. “READABLE, INSTRUCTIVE, INSPIRING“ 





The Horace Mann Centennial Committee 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to join in the project to reprint the 600-page Life of Horace Mann by his wife. I understand that by order- 
ing in advance on this blank I will get the special price of $1. Kindly enter my name for copies to be billed 
at $1 each postpaid at time of delivery. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 


(Street ) 





(City) (State) 
DATE POSITION 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 





Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 
requirements. 






























College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .......... Commerce and Atypical Education ........... Francis B. Haas 
ee Tee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .......Robert M. Steele 
Oo. ccs), se ....Industrial Arts and Home Economics ......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Ee TT ery er eer rene ae rene Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... Healt mduGalien: 62.665 .sc.< 6k ws oie es iwec neers T. T. Allen 
ET re REN (0.x i.cscaaw cap Mewacuneuee sews’ Carmon Ross 
er re Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...Samuel Fausold 
DAIL: ...\wwetenweae Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Leck Maven .........: ee nn eee John G. Flowers 
| eee Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville ........... Labrary—emmetrial Arte 2... wo 6 ccc cceces Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative Education ............cscccccseed Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ....... III 6 oi ooh ae pases easel Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ........ Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope 










A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 






Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 







A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 


Music. 
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